; 


‘whom the Jews crucified.” 
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THE MORTARA CASE. ©. 
The Popish: prints are endeavouring to 


the iniquity of tho abduction into a 


““‘trinmph of grace”’on the child himself. 
‘The Armonia of Turin says: 

“It was with ‘the. greatest delight thet 
this child entered .the.convent of the Cate- 


chumens.. On arriving there he observed 
over the gateway « statue of Notre-Dame- 


ing. to. Why d 

to. bim,. on’t you 
tten Gods command- 

ther .and mother?’ ”’ 


7 th 
‘The child pensive. for a moment, 


point, that the Jews have neither an altar, 
a Holy Virgin, nor a, Pope.. He says he 
should like to convert them, and by his tone 

on: perceive that it is grace which is speak- 
se in him. The.Pope wished to see him, 


and. was enchanted with him: The child 
_ blesses the servant maid that baptized, and 
thus opened to 


him the entrance to the 
Roman Catholic Church. They asked him 
what the Pope was; he answered, ‘‘The 
vicar of Christ.” ‘‘And Jesus Christ?” 
added they. His face coloured up, and he 
‘said, ‘Jesus Christ is the Saviour of men, 
And they want 
a child of such quick faith to be. delivered 
up to the Jews. 


On the other side, a letter from Bologna 
places the cruel injustice of the whole mat- 
ter in a stronger light than ever : 
“Tt is completely false that, as asserted, 
the father can see his son freely. He may 
have been able to see him, but it was in 
the presente of the rector of the Catechu- 
mens, and the child always declared that 
he wished to return to his father and mother. 
When Mortara left Rome, he was promised 
‘that, in his absence, the Secretary of the 
Israelite Commission of that city should 
visit his son. But when that gentléman 
resented himself at the convent of the 
Catechumens, not only was he refused ad- 
‘mission, but the rector cried to him from 
‘one of the windows that, after the return to 
“Rome of the Cardinal-Inspector of the 
‘Catechumens, formal orders had been given 
not to receive any Israelite, and that this 
interdiction extended even to the parents. 
The rector of the Catechumens did still 
worse. About the end of last month the 
little Edgar was by his order taken on a 
promenade in the streets of the Ghetto, 
either to annoy the young girls who are to 
be seen there mending their rags, or to 
make an impression on the mind of the boy 
himself, by contrasting the comfort of his 
position with the poverty of these unhappy 
people. These petty acts of malignity lead 
me to relate another. To avenge them- 
selves for the horror which this abominable 
act has caused in all Europe, our authorities 
-have givén orders to the Director of the 
Piazzi Maggiore Theatre to place, once a 
week, in the mouth of his marionettes, lan- 
guage of hatred against the Israelites, in 
order to light up religious fanaticism.” 


A SABBATH AT GRETNA HALL. 


The following instructive sketch of a 
‘Scotch family on the Lord’s Day, is taken 
from ‘‘The Sabbath in Europe: the Holy Day 
of Freedom—the Holiday of Despotism,”’ a 
recent document of the New York Sabbath 
‘Committee, embodying the results of ex- 
tended observation in Great Britain and on 
the Continent, by the Rev. R. S. Cook, 
Secretary of the Committee. It is highly 
suggestive. 

‘The temptation is irresistible, says Mr. 
Cook, to sketch the interior Sabbath ar- 
rangements of a Scottish Christian family, 
as an illustration of the blended holiness 
and happiness of the home day, and as a 
refutation of the alleged connection of 
‘‘eloom”’ with sacred hours. An intimate 
friend and correspondent, whose hospitali- 
ties I had enjoyed on the Clyde in 1853, 
had age. transferred his summer home 
to the vicinity of the Solway Frith. Let- 
ters at Edinburgh kindly urged a visit, 
which embraced the Sabbath. My friends 
have a large household, with children rang- 
ing from infancy to early manhood. They 
are in affluent circumstances, and occupy a 
high social position. While actively cun- 
cerned in the various schemes for benefiting 
their country and the world, the duties of 
domestic life are discharged with remark- 
able system, fidelity, and success. 

‘Saturday is spent as peculiarly a social 
day, when the parents interest themselves 


in the amusements of their children, and 


seek to cultivate their affections. At night, 
the little ones collect their tools and noisy 
laythings, and put them aside till the 
bbath is past. But the smaller children 
have the use of the newest and most attrac- 
tive of their quiet toys—the mother deem- 
ing it inexpedient to remove the means of 
diversion from the hands of those who are 
not old enough to enter into the spiritusli- 
ties of the day, and to whom some form of 
amusement is as necessary as food or sleep. 
These amusements, however, are to be quiet, 
so a8 not to disturb those of maturer years, 


_ ‘who have Sabbath occupations appropriate 


to their age. By means of dissected pic- 
tures, a large letter-box, drawing diagrams 
of missionary and Bible scenes, and like 
devices, the tenants of the nursery are 
interested by the hour. The older chil- 
dren attend their mother for their morning 
rayers and texts—praying.in their own 
a. followed by her petitions in their 
behalf—always remembering to pray for 
the Sabbath. At morning family worship, 
which is attended by children and servants, 
only the narrative parts of Scripture are 


- yead—the portion for the day having been 


explained to the children by the mother on 
the previous evening. After breakfast, the 
children go in turn, beginning with the 
youngest, to the library, where they meet 
their father, who has been furnished with 
the daily record of their conduct and pro- 
gress in study, and who prays and con- 
verses with each child. The topics of 
conversation during the day are drawn from 
the various objects of benevolence in which 
the family are interested—the Sabbath- 
schools in which they teach; the religious 
services they attend; the books they are 
reading, &c.; leaving no need of resorting 
to the worldly matters of the secular days. 
All is cheerful and free from constraint or 
‘cant.’ The ‘charity-purse,’ replenished 
fron week to week by rewards for good 
conluct or self-denials, is opened on Sun- 
day morning, and the decisions of the 
previoas evening as to the amount to be 
contribjted to one or more of the twelve 
objects ymbraced in their benevolence are 
carried wt. The missionary cause is a 
favourite, four boxes having been added, at 
the a ag of the children, to the one 
originally ptcured for India. Missionary 


maps, pictures, and curiosities, add interest 
to their family meeting for missions. _ 
_. “After public worship and dinner, each 
child tells a story, a hymn is sung, and the 
‘texts learned during the week are repeated ; 
‘but no lessons ‘are learned on the Sabbath, 
even by rote; it isin no sense to be a task 
day. © When the younger children have re- 
‘tired, the more advanced read the notes of 
the sermons they have heard, (I can testify 
_to the seccuracy of some of their reports; ) 
and later in the evening the servants assem- 
ble for family reading, and exposition of the 
Scriptures, with the aid of maps and dia- 
ms, closing with prayer. This service 
asts an hour or more, and is prized highly 
‘by those for whose benefit it is desi ‘ 
_ §$ach is the routine for the Sabbath in 
one of the Christian households of Scotland. 
‘Can one expect to witness a more beautiful 
or instructive sight till he reaches heaven? 
The influence of such a Sabbath is as visible 
as light; it will. be as lasting as eternity. 
The order of the family is perfect. The af- 
fectionate obedience of the children is admi- 
rable. Unrestrained familiarity with their 
parents; easy in their intercourse 
with strangers; quick intelligence alike in 
secular and sacred things; an unselfish in- 
terest in all around them; a disrelish for 
every thing mean and vulgar; a cheerful 
and even frolicsome temper—such are the 
fruits of this Sabbath training. Religion is 
inwrought with all the associations of a 
happy childhood and youth, and hallows 
and ennobles every joy. Ask one of the 
inmates of Gretna Hall about the ‘asceticism’ 
and ‘gloom’ of the Sabbath, and they will 
tell you the words have no place in their 
vocabulary; that it is the 


‘ Day of all the week the best, 
Emblem of eternal rest.’ 

‘‘T am aware that such an example of 
Sabbath observance can only be imitated 
fully by families somewhat similarly blessed 
with means and leisure. But every Chris- 
tian parent may gather profitable hints, and 
may be incited to the more perfect improve- 
ment of the precious hours for personal and 
domestic culture in spiritual things. And 
those to whom the Sabbath is a weariness 
may see how immeasurable is the loss to a 
family in foregoing the priceless privileges 
and neglecting the high duties illustrated in 
the preceding sketch. | 

“‘T may add that my friend, whose resi- 
dence is remote from churches, has fitted up 
his stone barn as a place of worship for the 
neighbouring peasantry. When I parted 
with him, two colporteurs were receiving 
their outfit from the stores of religious books 
and tracts in his parlour, for a ‘fair’ in a 
neighbouring town. It is to his Christian 
zeal that Scotland is mainly indebted for the 
introduction and successful operation, on a 
large scale, of the system of colportage. He 
has just returned to Scotland after a brief 
visit to this country.” - 


THE SEPOY ATROCITIES. 
ARE THEY SANCTIONED BY HINDOOISM. 


Another letter in the series from Dr. 
Duff appears in the Edinburgh Witness. It 
is dated Calcutta, September 8, and is 
mainly occupied with replies to a variety of 
writers who have assailed the statements of 
his previous letters : | 

Some of those, he says, whom the Lon- 
don Record not unhappily designated “ anti- 
religious humanitarians,” both at home and 
abroad, have honoured me with samples of 
their coarsest and most virulent invectives, 
for stating my belief in the perpetration of 
sundry tortures, and other 
nameless atrocities by the mutineers and 
rebels. What I stated was not advanced 
hastily, and I do not as yet find any valid 
reason for withdrawing what I was led to 
record on the painful subject. No unbiassed 


] person out here, who really knew the native 


character and native usages, and who had 
no one-sided, partizan, or selfish political 


| purpose to serve, felt the least surprised at 


the commission of any atrocities, however 
revolting to civilized humanity. And the 


dence, in some cases, so direct and positive, 
and in others composed of such a multipli- 
city of minute circumstantial coincidences 
and details, as in the aggregate to appear to 


in upon us from so many quarters, that not 
a shadow of a doubt with respect to their 
general sad reality existed in the minds of 
the great bulk of the native and European 
community. It was no object of mine to 
chronicle all the dreadful recitals that 
reached us from day to day—recitals enough 
to stir up the blood of incarnate angels. 
Again and again, referring to the dismal 
outrages in general terms, I merely selected 
a few, out of what appeared to me the best 
authenticated cases, as specimens of the 
varied modes in which cruelty had been ex- 
ercised. Some of the more shocking varie- 
ties could not name at all. 

What has been the history of individual 
strife, family and social feuds, public and po- 
litical contests, in India, from earliest times 
to the present, but a history of ear-crop- 
pings, nose-cuttings, hand-choppings, eye-ex- 
cavations, flayings-alive, impaliogs in whole 
avenues, and other exhibitions of barbaric 
cruelty? Who has ever read the authentic 
narratives of the Mohammedan conquests 
in India without a shuddering horror ?—the 
relentless cruel deeds—on a scale, too, of 
gigantic magnitude—of Mahmoud and Ti- 
mour, and even of the luxurious aud magni- 
ficent Jehangir? . ... . This, however, is 
not all. Indian history abounds with the 
cruelty of Hindoos towards Hindoos! The 
atrocities committed by the Mahratta hosts 
that ever and anon scoured the plains of 
Bengal before the battle of Plassy, can 
scarcely be exceeded in number, variety, or 
savagery. And, more recent still, look at 
the Pinodarries that overran Central India 
only about forty years ago, like swarms of 
locusts! [He here quotes the account given 
of their frightful atrocities by the historian 
Thoroton.|] But it is not amid the exaspe- 
rations of conquest, or the excitements of 
lawless depredation alone, that cruelties 
without number desecrate the annals of In- 
dia. The spirit of cruelty entered into the 
very essence of calm and deliberate Hindoo 
legislation. Let any one who doubts this 
turn to the Institutes of Manu. But it may 
be said that, though these [nstitutes accu- 
rately portrayed the prevailing tone of na- 
tive society two or three thousand years 
ago, special enactments, such as those which 
enjoin mutilation, &c., may have since be- 
come obsolete. This is not the case as re- 
gards genuine native opinion. 

True, the British Government, in its 
jurisprudence, will not tolerate the enforce- 
ment of such legal penalties. But a native 
government, under Brahminical guidance, 
would not scruple still to enforce every one 
of them. When, towards the close of last 
century, our government, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Halhed, induced a body of 
learned Brahmins to prepare from their 
own ancient and divinely authoritative 
standards ‘‘a code of Hindoo law,” they 
did not hesitate to retain the cruel punish- 
ments of cutting off the hands, feet, lips, 
ears, aud other members, putting out 
the eyes, thrusting a hot iron into the 
mouth, or pouring heated oil down the 
throat, stopping up the orifice of the ear 


with a mixture of melted tin and wax, Xc., 


evidence of their actual commission—evi-'‘ 


amount to a moral certainty—came pouring | 


| binding the body with a particular species 
of grass, and burning it with fire, or fasten- 
ing it on a hot iron plate, &c., with various 
‘Shameless exposures of the persons of 
females guilty of certain crimes. Nor is 
this all. In the cause of truth and faith- 
fulness I feel bound to declare, that, apart 
altogether from conquest, or depredation, 
or judicial infliction, the spirit and the 
practice of cruelty do, up to this hour, per- 
vade the entire fabric of Hindoo society 
through all its ramifications. 


Effect of Rejecting the Reformation 


Austria, Spain, Italy, France, Poland— 
the offer of the Reformation was made every 
where; and it is curious to see what has 
become of the nations that would not hear 
it. In all countries were some that av- 
cepted; but in many there were not enough, 
and the rest, slowly or swiftly, with fatal, 
difficult industry, contrived to burn them 
out. Austria was once full of Protestants ; 
but the hide-bound Flemish-Spanish Kaiser- 
element presiding over it, obstinately, for 
two centuries, kept saying, “No; we, with 
our dull obstinate Cimburgis under-lip and 
lazy eyes, with our ponderous Austrian 
depth of habituality and indolence of intel- 
lect, we prefer steady darkness to uncer- 
tain new light!”—and all men may see 
where Austria now is. Spain still more; 
poor Spain going about at this time making 
its pronunciamentos ; all the factious attor- 


mounce virtually this, ‘The old is a lie, 
then—good Heavens, after we so long tried 
hard, harder than any nation, to think it a 
truth—and if it be not rights of man, red 
republic, and progress of the species, we 


are as a people stumbling on steep places, 
in the darkness of midnight!”’ They re- 
fused Truth when she came; and now 
Truth knows nothing of them. All stars 
and heavenly lights have become veiled to 
such men; they must now follow ierrestrial 
iqgnes fatui, and think them stars. That is 
the doom passed upon them. Italy, too, 
had its Protestants; but Italy killed them; 
managed to extinguish Protestantism. Italy 
put up silently with practical lies of all 
kinds; and, shrugging its shoulders, pre- 
ferred going into dilettantism and the fine 
arts. | 

The Italians, instead of the sacred ser- 
vice of fact and performance, did music, 
painting, and the like—till even that has 
become impossible for them; and no noble 
nation, sunk from virtue to vertu, ever offer- 
ed such a spectacle before. He that will 
prefer dilettantism in this world for his out- 
fit shall have it; but all the gods will depart 
from him: and manful veracity, earnestness 
of purpose, devout depth of soul, shall no 
more be his. He can, if he like, sing for 
hire, and probably that is the real goal for 
him. But the sharpest-cut example is 
France; to which we constantly return for 
illustration. France, with its keen intellect, 
saw the truth and saw the falsity, in these 
Protestant times; and, with its ardour of 
generous impulse, was prone enough to 
adopt the former. France was within a 
hair’s breadth of becoming actually Protes- 
tant. But France saw good reason to mas- 
sacre Protestantism, and end it in the night 
of St. Bartholomew, 1572. The celestial 
apparitor of heaven’s chancery, so we may 
speak, the genius of fact and veracity, had 
left: his writ of summons; writ was read; 
and replied to in this manner. The genius 
of fact and veracity accordingly withdrew; 
was staved off, got kept away, for two hun- 
dred years. But the writ of summons had 
been served; Heaven’s messenger could not 
stay away for ever. No; he returned duly, 
with accounts run up, on compound inter- 
est, to the actual hour, in 1792; and then, 
at last, there had to be a “ Protestantism ;” 
and we know of what kind that was.— Car- 
lyle’s Frederick the Great. 


IRELAND. 


We extract the following from an inter- 
esting editorial article in the Evening Jour- 
nal of Philadelphia. 


Now that Ireland is fairly on the carpet, 
we are disposed to say a few fair words, 
taking her and her people for our subject. 
We say /air words, for we freely admit that, 
on this subject of Ireland, little is set down 
save in malice. There is a phase of Irish 
history, however, about which we think 
there can be no difference of opinion. We 
refer to the ancient culture and prosperity 
of the Irish nation. The venerable anti- 
quity of this people is proved by the un- 
numbered monuments of other days, and 
belonging to unknown creeds; by a lan- 
guage the oldest of all European tongues; 
and annals, written in that language, of 
earlier date than those of any nation in 
Northern Europe—tracing the line of her 
ancient kings in strict chronological order 
up toat least the birth of Jesus Christ. The 
early civilization of the Irish is ascertained 
from such facts as compelled a writer in the 
ninety-second number of the Edinburgh 
Review to admit, that “the Irish were a 
lettered people while the Saxons were still 
immersed in ignorance.” The venerable 
Bede, an Anglo-Saxon, writes that, during 
the seventh century, numbers of both the 
noble and second rank in England went to 
Ireland, for the purpose of studying theolo- 
gy, and leading there a stricter life—that 
they were hospitably entertained and taught 
gratuitously. Camden, another Englishman, 
speaks very warmly on the subject. ‘No 
men (says he) come up to the Irish monks 
for sanctity and learning. . . . The Saxons 
flocked to Ireland as a mart of literature.” 
Long before Oxford or Cambridge had place 
or name on the earth—when London was a 
marsh, and Kdinburgh a nest of robbers, 
or, if you please, a ‘den of thieves’ —at a 
time when the Sons of Albion were toasting 
each other with the red wine out of the 
still bloody skulls of their victims—Irish- 
men were drinking in knowledge at the 
great schools of Bangor, Clonard, Clonmac- 
noise, and Armagh, and furnishing Profes- 
sors to the most renowned universities of 
Continental Europe. 

Nor was religion neglected. The Bible 
was a text book in ancient schools. We 
find that students transcribed with their 
own hands such portions as David’s Psalms, 
Paul’s Epistles, and the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and Jobn. In those early days apos- 
tolical Christianity seems to have prevailed 
in Ireland. Notwithstanding the generally 
accredited Roman mission of St. Patrick, 
the ecclesiastical policy and customs of the 
Irish churches seem to have been derived 
from Jerusalem rather than Rome. They 
had no supreme head onearth. Bishops 
among them were as numerous as parishes. 
In doctrine they were opposed to Rome at 
the Council of Chalcedon. They denounced 
and abhorred the heresy and usurpation of 
Italian priests; and it was not till the Pope 
of Rome, in his capacity of Lord of all the 
Earth, sold Ireland to Henry II. of Eng- 
land for a penny a house, (Peter’s pence) 
that Ireland was brought into subjection to 
the Roman See. It required the united 
prowess of Italy and Kngland—the vil- 
lainous compound of fraud and force—to 
bow the neck of these ancient nobles of 
nature to receive a yoke which has degraded 
them—converted their angelic genius, in 


too many instances, into gull, and made 


‘ 


neys in its little towns assembling to pro- 


know not what now to believe or to do; and | 
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themselves the Ishmaelites of Christendom. 
From the earliest record ample testimony is 
borne to the enthustasm of the Irish cha- 
racter, and to the awful tenacity with which 


belief or practice; and we may, on this 
ground, account for the marvellous zeal of 
Irish Romanists, now that their faith has 
become a hereditary possession, and their 
Church got a hold on their heart.. The 
descendants of those stern Protestants, who 
were the last in Western Europe to submit 
to the Pope of Rome, are now the last to let 
him go. 

France cares nothing for either Jesus 
Christ or his Vicar—a goddess of reason 
could as well grace the altar of Notre Dame. 
Spain would rather spend Sunday at a bull 


| fight in Madrid, than at High Mass in St. 


Peter’s, at Rome. Italy, were it not for 
Napoleon’s guards, would, under the very 
shadow of the Vatican, rend the scarlet robes 
of Pio Nono, and “whip him naked” 
through the streets of the capital—but Ire- 
land would take him in, clothe him, and 
tend him; Connaught would pour forth her 
treasures at his feet, and from the halls of 
Tara to the caves of Ballybunnion, the land 
would be vocal with his praise! As public 
journalists we have little to do with polem- 
ical theology, and it is only as philosophers 
of history that we assert, that Ireland is, at 
this day, the backbone of Popery, its 
strength and its security, and that it mainly 
depends upon the success of the means there 
used to break and overthrow it, whether the 
earth shall remain still to labour under its 
declared and its disguised operations. On 
that old ‘Sacred Island” must the battle 
of Popery and Protestantism be fought. 
* 2 * * * * 


Of late, great changes have taken place 
in Ireland. What neither law nor gospel 
could effect—what no agitation could reach 
—God’s judgments have brought to pass. 
Famine and pestilence desolated the Popish 
districts of Ireland. Men’s hearts failed 
them for fear! The bread of the priesthood 
was taken out of their mouths by the hand 
of God! Bankrupt landowners sold out 
their estates, and solvent proprietors became 
the lords of the soil. Thrifty Protestants 
are gradually taking the places of the for- 
mer Roman Catholic cotters, and temporal 
prosperity is setting in. We understand 
that Mr. McClure’s brother, a magistrate of 
the counties of Down and Antrim, has lately 
purchased the splendid estates of Lord Ran- 
furley, and is introducing all such agricul- 
tural and educational reforms as shall, ere 
long, make his property not only creditable 
to himself, but a positive advantage to the 
whole Irish nation. We have to thank 
Providence for Ireland as it is, and it is no 
small encouragement to those who despair 
of the improvements they have set their 
hearts upon, that they little know the vast 
openings and opportunities that any day 
‘may bring. 

For the Presbyterian. 


PATIENT ENDURANCE. 


The fact that difficulties, discouragements, 
and dangers encompass a believer, is no 
proof that he is not in the way of duty. In 
the spiritual conflict with principalities and 
powers, these things are often greatest 
where the movement being effected is most 
essential, and the results most important. 
And when the Apostle, the model of sancti- 
fied heroism, says, ‘This one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press towards the mark for 


the prize of the high calling of God in 


Christ Jesus’”—may he not be intending, 
among other things, to show that he occu- 
pied himself rather with duty than with 
| results—that his faith was such as to carry 
out, with unrelaxing steadiness, the com- 
mands of Jesus, even when human proba- 
bilities and appearances were most discour- 
aging. He kept his eye fixed upon the 
mark, the goal. His feeling was, «« Behold, 
as the eyes of servants logk unto the hand 
of their masters, as the eyes of a maiden 
unto the hand of her mistress, so our eyes 
wait upon the Lord our God, until that he 
have mercy upon us.” He fainted not, 
because he looked not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen. He endured, as seeing him who is 
invisible. When the French Emperor was 
about making his decisive mancuvre at 
Friedland, grasping the arm of Ney, and 
pointing to the bridges with the Russians 
crowded together in front, he said, “ Yon- 
der is the goal. March to it without look- 
ing about you; break into that thick mass 
whatever it costs you; take the bridges, 
and give yourself no concern about what 
may happen on your right, on your left, or 
on your rear. The army and I will be there 
to attend to that.” This is the spirit of 
duty in the service of Jesus Christ. The 
King crowned with many crowns will take 
care of whatever may happen on our right, 
on our left, or on our rear, if we cleave to 
the letter of his commands. 
‘“‘T have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate; 
And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait: 


More careful, not to serve thee much, 
But to please thee perfectly.” 


In the great conflict now going forward 
in this world, there are different posts to be 
occupied, different duties to be done, all 
essential for carrying out the one great 
purpose of God. Hence he appoints some 
to act, others to suffer—not like the sol- 
diers who have an active. part in winning 
the battle, but like those who are com- 
manded to hold some point, as the British 
regiments did at Waterloo, whose duty it 
was to withstand the enemy’s attacks with 
passive courage. This course alone ena- 
bled them to close that day of dreadful en- 
durance with a glorious victory. It re- 
quired all the skill of Wellington to repress 
their impatience, and keep them steady 
under fire till the proper moment for ad- 
vancing. We should have confidence 
enough in Jesus to stand fast where he has 
posted us; and though, like those soldiers, 
we may at times feel restless, and wish to 
act rather than endure, let us obey strict- 
ly his commands, knowing that he has his 
eye over the whole field, that our post, 
however humble, may have an important 
bearing on the general plan. And as on 
the field of Waterloo the setting sun beamed 
out for a few moments from behind the 
clouds, and with his last rays cheered on 
the advance of that patient host to victory, 
so if, through faith and patience, we follow 
those who have inherited the promises, 
though during life our portion may be 
nothing but that of endurance and suffer- 
ing, our closing hours on earth will be 
lighted up with a glory from heaven, as the 
voice of Jesus, the Captain of our salvation, 
reaches us, commanding us to stand still in 
patient endurance no longer, but advance 
with the tread of victory through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, to receive the 


conqueror’s crown. Forward! forward to 
thy crown! G. B. 


| their country the Pariah of Nations, and | 


it adhered to inherited customs, whether of 


For the Presbyterian. 


Is our hymnology perfect? Is itso near- 
ly what it should be that little or nothing 
more is desirable? Does it sufficiently meet 
the demands of religion in the family and 
the Church? The answer to these ques- 
tions depends on the answer to another. 
What is the true character and function of 
song in religious acts? Is it worship, or is 
it not worship? Ought it distinctively and 
exclusively to contemplate. God, or may it 
range through creation, and be directed to 
all sorts of beings and things? 

If it is not worship, we need no more 
hymn books. Their number now is legion. 
Many of them are copious, and with scarce- 
ly an exception, from that of the saintly 
Watts down to the fresh volume of the An- 
dover Professors, assume that sacred verse, 
whether addressed to creatures or to God, 
is alike proper for the services of religion. 
On this assumption our own Book, hymn 
64, sIngs: 

“Come, humble sinner, in whose breast 

A thousand thoughts revolve;” &c. 
and Mr. Beecher’s Book, Hymn 254, sings, 

“Why is thy face so lit with smiles, 

Mother of Jesus, why?” &c.; 
and the Andover Book, Hymn 1209, sings, 

“Sister, thou wast mild and lovely, 

Gentle as the summer breeze,” &e. 
and all the books sing these or similar 
hymns. Of course there is no worship of 
God in them, not even by indirection, and 
no worship of God in singing them. They 
have respect wholly to the creature—not 
the Creator. Their use, indeed, cannot be 
condemned, if the service of song at the 
family altar and in the house of God is not 
to be regarded as worship. Some sturdy 
Protestants, it is true, might demur at sing- 
ing to Mary; but on the score both of prin- 
ciple and taste, the mother of Jesus is at 
least as worthy of such honour as that dead 
sister or that humble sinner—nay, more 
worthy. If, in our religious acts, we must 
sing to creatures, let them, by all means, 
be among the highest and best; let them 
be such as God has most honoured. Doubt- 
less, indeed, the transition from song to the 
blessed Virgin to prayer to her, would not 
be difficult. The one form of address would 
be very apt to prepare the way for the 
other. But surely, of all mere creatures, 
excepting, perhaps, the angels, no one can 
be thought worthier of high veneration 
than she who bore our blessed Lord. 

Is, however, the service of song in reli- 
gious acts a service of worship? Is this 
its true character? Was this the divine 
purpose in its appointment? Most certain- 
ly, the present writer thinks. When men 
wait upon God, the prayer should pray, the 
sermon preach, and the song sing; and the 
singing should be, as reason and Scripture 
demand, unto the Lord. 3 : 

Some proofs of this view may be given in 
the next paper. Meantime, let its truth 
be assumed. The result is obvious and im- 
portant. Our hymnology is far enough 
from perfection. It has grave defects and 
blemishes. It needs emending and purging. 


'It does not recognize and carry out, as a 


distinctive and controlling principle, this— 
that song, in the devotions of the family 
and the church, is truly a service of wor- 
ship. It abounds with hymns addressed to 
creatures, sinners, saints, angels, the living 
and the dead. These hymns are not the 
impassioned cry of an adoring soul, calling 
on all things to praise and magnify the 
Lord. Thatis of the very essence of wor- 
ship. But they reason, exhort, expostu- 
late, promise, threaten; they moralize, so- 
liloquize—sometimes eulogize. They sing 
to frail, sinful, dying men—not to the great 
and holy God. And as our books liberally 
provide such compositions, ministers and 
people use them, and have used them, until 
the sense of their incongruity with the idea 
and fact of worship is almost or quite ef- 
faced. Is not this an evil? Does it not 
mar the purity and spiritual power of our 
service of song? Ought it not to be reme- 
died? S. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A Slave’s Conception of the Gospel 
Plan. 

I once found myself in company with a 
party of friends in the gallery of a small 
village church, listening to a discourse from 
a coloured minister, or rather exhorter. 
We were the only whites in his congrega- 
tion, and had been attracted thither partly 
from curiosity, partly on account of a 
Northern lady, who wished to witness ‘one 
meeting of the kind” ere her return home. 
After some preliminary exercises, a gray 
headed man, evidently quite a patriarchal 


| personage, arose, and announced as his 


subject, ‘‘The history of Dives and Laza- 
rus,” which he proceeded to explain and 
enforce. His remarks, while rambling and 
disconnected, contained many truths, and 
one illustration he used was so full of quaint 
simplicity, and, at the same time, so adapt- 
ed to express the idea he meant to convey, 
that it struck me forcibly. He was trying 
to show how a sinner should accept the 
gospel offers of salvation. Suppose,” 
said he, ‘any of you wanted a coat, and 
should go toa white gentleman to purchase 
one. Well, he has one that exactly fits 
you, and in all respects is just what you 
need. You ask the price, but, when told, 
find you have not enough money, and you 
shake your head—‘No, master, I am too 
poor, must go without,’ and turn away. 
But he says, ‘I know you cannot pay me, 
and I have concluded to give it to you— 
will you have it?? What would you do 
in that case? stop to hem and haw, and 
say, ‘QO, he’s just laughing at me, he don’t 
mean it.’ No such thing. There is not 
one of you who would not take the coat and 
say, ‘Yes, master, and thank you too.’ 
Now, my dear friends, God’s salvation is 
offered you as freely as that; why won’t 
you take it as freely ? You are lost, undone 
sinners, and feel that you need a covering 
from His wrath. If you could keep His 
holy law blameless, you might purchase it 
by good works; but ah! you are full of sin, 
and that continually. Prayers and tears 
are worthless. You are poor indeed, and if 
this is all your dependence, I don’t wonder 
that you are turning off in despair. But 
stop—look here; God speaks now, and 
offers you the perfect robe of Christ’s right- 
eousness, that will cover all your sins, and fit 
all your wants, and says that you may have 
it ‘without money and without price.’ O, 
brethren, my dear brethren, do take God’s 
word for it, and thankfully accept his free 
gift.” 

What impression the words had on the 
old man’s coloured auditors I cannot tell, 
but as our group left the church one of the 


are afterwards led off to that denomination 
which has with so much presumptios,:and 


rogance, their right to the chaplaincies in 
both the army and navy. They have, by 
some means or other succeeded, to the pre- 
judice of other denominations, in occupying 
that post at the Naval Academy, with the 
exception of an interval of only a few 
months, ever since its establishment in 
1845. As for West Point, they seem to 
think that their right there is a conceded 
point. 


one-half of all those who enter the navy come 
from the great Presbyterian family, it must 
be acknowledged that it was uot before it 


in the right direction. 
the Sailor’s Companion, as a means of 


bringing many of those ‘‘who go down to 
the sea in ships” to a saving knowledge of 
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ladies remarked toanother, ‘What a strange 
idea that was about the coat!’ « My dear 
friend,” was the reply, “it suited my state 
of mind, rough and unpolished as it was, 
better than all Dr. ———’s elaborate and elo- 
quent arguments this morning. _I am so 
glad that I came here. Is this the way I 
have been despairingly seeking for years? 
How simple! How plain! Free grace 
alone! Yes, I wil? take God at his word, © 
‘Nothing in my hand I bring, | 
Simply to the cross I cling.’ ” 

Truly, God has chosen the foolish things 
of this world to confound the wise. This 
illiterate slave, who knew his Bible, and 
than this knew little more, understood and 
explained the scheme of redeeming love 
better than many profound worldly philoso- 
phers, who, stumbling at its humbling doc- 
trines, have perished in wilful unbelief, 
crying, with the poet-reasoner of Germany, 
‘¢More light, more light.”? Ah, .« Other 
foundation can no man Jay than that is 
laid, which is Christ Jesus.” Bid the stars 
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| For the Presbyterian. 


A MUCH-NEEDED SUGGESTION. 


Messrs. Editors—Under the above head- 
ing in your paper of the 23d ult. F'was 
pleased to see such a timely and well de- 
served rebuke to undue haste in preparing 
to leave the house of God at the close of 
service. I have often been pained by this, 
and desired that attention might be called 
to it, either through the religious press, or 
by the pastors of our churches themselves. 
Another practice is common, which should 
be noticed, viz. after singing, to return the 
hymn books to the rack (on the back of the 
pew) with a noise almost equal to the 
‘“groynding of arms” bya military com- 
pany. 

These things may be generally owing, 
perhaps, to a want of thought, but is not 
that reprehensible in a place of worship, 
and should not such practices be guarded 
against when they seem irreverent, and mar 
the solemnity? B. 


stand still in their coursés, the murmuring 
winds die in endless silence; chain the 
ocean’s stormy waves, and check the volca- 
no’s lava flow; but make no vain attempts 
to administer consolation to the agonized 
convictions of an immortal spirit, short of 
pointing it to the Lamb of God, who took 
away the sins of the world on Calvary’s 
cross-crowned summit. 


** Grace all the work shall crown, 
Through everlasting days, 
It lays in heaven the topmost stone, 
And well deserves the praise.” 


Not penance, or tears, or “all the pious 


violence of prayer,’’ can merit salvation. | 


No—O no. ‘Take God’s word for it, and 
thankfully accept his free gift.” 
‘IOLA. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THANKSGIVING HYMN FOR 1858. 


BY LOGAN. 


O give thanks unto the Lord; for heis good; for his 
mercy endureth for ever.—Psalm cvi. i. 


We thank thee, O Lord, with the heart and the voice, 
As long as we live we'll give thanks and rejoice; 
Thy mercies are great, and for ever endure, 

As sweet is thy word as thy promise is sure. 


We thank thee, O Lord, for the gift of thy Son, 
For the cross he endured, for the crown he hath won, 
For the work he hath finished our bliss to secure, 
For the Heaven he purchased so holy and pure. 


And O! for thy Spirit, so freely bestowed, 

We thank thee, we bless thee, our Father and God; 
Thy Spirit with comfort and light shall impart 

The image of Christ to the contrite in heart. 


We thank thee, O Lord, for thy favour and love, 
And every good gift that comes down from above; 
We thank thee for sunshine, we thank thee for rain, 
We thank thee for yellow fields waving with grain. 


We thank thee for friends, and we thank thee for foes, 
We thank thee for pleasures, we thank thee for woes; 
We thank thee for hunger, we thank thee for food, 
We thank thee for making all work for our good. 


We thank thee for raiment, a shelter, and home, 
And all its dear joys, that we never need roam; 

And for thy rich grace, all so boundless and free, 
Through which all thy goodness still binds us to thee. | 


Thou healest the sick, thou dost pardon our sin, 
Thou keepest us when we go out or come in; 
If we rise or sit down, thou art ever our stay, 
And the light of thy face drives our darkness away. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SAILOR’S COMPANION. 


Messrs. Editors—I saw a few days since, 
for the first time, a small work, issued by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, with 
the above title, and am so much pleased 
with it that I cannot forbear this public tes- 
timony in favour of its great merits, and of 
giving it an extensive circulation. It sup- 
plies most admirably, as I conceive, a want 
which has long existed in both our national 
and mercantile marine—especially with 
those who do not acknowledge the entire 
perfectness of the Book of Common Prayer, 
or, at all events, the adaptedness of that 
book to the necessities of the generality of 
seamen. | 

The Sailor’s Companion gives us a plain, 
unostentatious, and truly evangelical form for 
public service, which can and will, as I am 
persuaded, be used by laymen on board our 
national vessels in the absence of chaplains, 
as well as by the latter themselves, when 
not bound by ‘“‘Church canons” to other 
forms, with the greatest acceptance to the 
sailors. And then the succinct compendi- 
um, which it contains, of such Bible truths 
as are necessary to enlighten the minds of 
seamen in the only way of salvation, will be 
invaluable. 

I have personally long felt the want of 
some such help as the Presbyterian Board 
has so admirably supplied; for when it has 
been my privilege to take-the lead in the 
performance of divine worship at sea, from 
the absence of any other, I have had to 
use the long, and, to many, cumbersome 
form of another denomination. A similar 
necessity has been laid upon me when called 
to consign to their last resting-place the 
bodies of departed shipmates. But now 
that our Church has supplied her sons with 
an authorized formulary, no such necessity 
will in future exist. Jor this boon I cer- 
tainly feel grateful. 

Aside from the good the Sailor’s Compan- 
ion will do to those who, from a want of early 
religious instruction, are too often entirely 
ignorant of the way of life, it will have the 
etfect, I trust, of preventing the estrange- 
ment of many who, having been brought 
up in the bosom of the Presbyterian Church, 


I regret to say, success, sought to establish 


theirs as the religion of the State; and, asa} 


consequence have urged, with no little ar- 


When we consider that from one-third to 


was needed that the Church made a move 


I hope and believe that God will bless 


the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. And I 
trust it will not be long before all our ves- 
sels are supplied with it. I, for one, and I 
think there are other officers like-minded 
with me, shall do what I can for its intro- 


For the Presbyterian. 


Jesus the Precious Foundation. 


What foundation can compare in pre- 
ciousness with that on which the poorest 
believer in Jesus builds the spiritual tem- 
ple of his sanctified soul with its priceless 
treasures of hallowed affections and heaven- 
ly love? Like every thing else in redemp- 
tion, the beauty of this foundation is spirit- 
ually discerned. While this living stone is 
disallowed of men, the saint sees it to be 
‘schosen of God and precious.” Precious 
—that is, a foundation of one limitless pre- 
cious stone. The soul trusting to Jesus 
feels itself resting on a foundation so pure, 


_80 beauteous, so excellent, that if called on 


to express in the language of men his ap- 
prehension of its preciousness, he cannot 
give his impressions more nearly than by 
saying, it is one illimitable gem. The pre- 
cious stones of earth are its gems. Small 
as they are in size, nothing equals them in 
beauty, costliness,"and worth. A single dia- 
mond that may be worn in a coronet, is 
valued as the proudest ornament of kings. 
The wildest dream hardly ever imagined a 
temple so beautiful, and belonging to one 
so powerful, that its foundation should be 
formed of these precious stones. But what 
eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, and the 
heart of man hath not conceived, God hath 
revealed unto us by his Spirit. After all the 
other characteristics of this living founda- 
tion, we are told it is of one precious stone. 
So excellent, so beautiful, so transcendent is 
the nature of him on whom we are permit- 
ted to build the hopes of the soul, that 
while the granite masses of the everlasting 
hills are the emblems of his unchangeable 
stability, his preciousness can be spoken of 
only as that of a gem throughout—a gem, 
which is the most precious gem of that 
world where all is so precious that the foun- 
dations and streets are gold, and sapphires, 
and gems.- Revealing to us these things, 
the Holy Spirit says, «I will lay thy foun- 
dations with sapphires; and I will make thy 


i, pe of agates, and thy gates of carbun- 


es, and all thy borders of precious stones.” 
Isa. liv. 11. What is the foundation of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the state of the re- 
deemed? Is it not the righteousness of 
Jesus Christ? ‘Therefore, to show the pre- 
ciousness of this righteousness, which is the 
preciousness of a divine nature, the Holy 
Spirit says, «The foundations of the wall of 
the city were garnished with all manner of 
precious stones.” Rev. xxi. 19. So excel- 
lent is he whose righteousness is the basis 
of eternal life, that his footstool is of pre- 
cious gems; for when they saw the God of 
Israel, there was under his feet, as it were, 
a paved work of sapphire stone, and the 
body of heaven in its clearness. Ex. xxiv. 
10. Such is the preciousness of Jesus 
Christ, that ‘‘Man knoweth not the price 
thereof; neither is it found in the land of 
the living. It cannot be valued with the 
gold of Ophir, with the precious onyx, or 
the sapphire. The gold and the crystal 
cannot equal it; and the exchange of it 
shall not be for jewels of fine gold. No 
mention shall be made of coral or of pearls; 
for its preciousness is above rubies. The 
topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither 
shall it be valued with pure gold.” Job 
xxviii. 13. 

Were it possible for a man to build on a 
parcel of ground like that which Jacob gave 
to his son Joseph, which should not only 
have a well of living water cut out of the 
rock, but should have beneath the ground 
inexhaustible mines of gold and gems, while 
above should flourish, as by the side of the 
waters which went forth from the sanctuary 
seen by Ezekiel, “all trees for food, whose 
leaf shall not fade, neither the fruit thereof 
be consumed, and the fruit thereof be for 
food, and the leaf thereof for medicine;” 
how could such a man ever want, ever be 
poor? Here, we build on the parcel of 
ground which a greater than Jacob gives to 
the sons'of God; and while our foundation 
is that limitless precious stone, the Rock of 
Ages, it gushes with the waters of life; and 
over it, richer than the branches of Joseph’s 
fruitful bough by the well, whose branches 
run over the wall, are clustering the fruits 
of that tree of life, the leaves of which are 
for the healing of the nations. Truly, this 
is a precious foundation. No wonder that 
when Bunyan’s Pilgrim, sinking amid the 
river of death, found his feet on this rock, 
he cried to his desponding fellow pilgrim, 
‘¢ Be of good cheer, my brother; I feel the 
bottom, and it is good. My foot is fixed 
upon that on which the feet of the priests 
that bore the ark of the covenant stood, 
while Israel went over Jordan.” Amid 
these deep waters in the valley of the sha- 
dow of death, the sinking soul of the saint 
has ever felt this foundation good, precious. 
As sinking from earth, the dying saint feels 
his feet\aze on. a rock, a living stone; and 
ees falling to pieces, while all 
3 Méath, this touch communi- 
fis soul the invigorating influence 

aeuei—ife, and makes him emerge 
from those depths of darkness a rising star, 
brilliant with the beauty of a glorified mor- 
tality in the likeness of Jesus Christ. 
G. B. 


There never was a saint yet that grew 
proud of his fine feathers, but what the 
Lord plucked them out by and by. There 
never yet was an angel that had pride in 
his heart but he lost his wings, and fell into 
Gehenna, as Satan and those fallen angels 
did; and there shall never be a saint who 
indulges self-conceit, and pride, and self- 
confidence, but the Lord will “spoil his 
glories, and trample his honours in the 
mire, and make him cry out yet again, 
‘‘Lord, have mercy upon me,” less than 


duction and use. 
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A LIEUTENANT IN THE Navy. + 


the least of all saints, and the “very chief 
of sinners.””—Spurgeon. 


YORK. 


FROM THE LEVANT. 


BY W. H. V. D. 


| JOTTINGS 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


The Isle of Scio—Desolations produced by the 
Turks—The appalling massacre—Lesbos— Iie 
Sruitfulness and us vices— Great names, 


Nazar Laspos. 

Messrs, Editors—In leaving the Gulf of 
Smyrna we passed the rocky Isle of Scio, the 
ancient Chios, once the garden of the Grecian 
Isles. But now the iron rule of Islamism has, 
in connection with war, made it almost a de- 
sert. Its wines, like those of Lesbos, owing 
to their fiery nature, have rendered the morals 
of these islands dissolute to a proverb; hence — 
the expression, “To live likea Lesbian.” Intem- 
perance characterized males and females, until 
it became a common saying of old time, “That 
it wap easier to find a green horse than a sober 
Chiote” 

Besides giving Ion, Theocritus, and other 
writers to us, it boasts of having given Homer 
to the world. It is, notwithstanding the de- 


solating rule of Mobammedans, still. exceed- 
ingly fertile, though its improvements had been 
most thoroughly laid waste by fire and sword. 
in 1822, Then the axe found vineyard, olive, 
citron, and mastich groves covering the valleys, 
but it left not one remaining. It seemed the 
purpose of these civilized(?) savages to exter- 
minate the one hundred thousand dwellers 
from the earth. The cause of their insurreo- 
tion against their barbarous rulers was the 
outrage of a number of piratical Samiotes, who 
descended upon their coast. Whether this was 
incited by the Turks, as a pretence for plun- 
dering the people, will perhaps remain among 
the secrets to be revealed at the last day. 

At this period there was a college, with four- 
teen professors and more than four hundred 
pupils connected with it. Greek books were 


- also published at the printing office then loca- 


ted here. Butthe Turk came down as a moun- 
tain-tempest upon the defenceless inhabitants. 
None were intentionally spared But the young 
females. As in the Persian war 490 years 
before Christ, these were preserved, and either 
added to their harems or sold as slaves, 
Of all the savage brutality which marked this 
war, in no spot did their fanaticism glow 
more fiercely than among these quiet val- 
leys. Churches, dwellings, vineyards, all were 
wiped out from the land. The bloody work, 
in its-unsparing task toward every age, sex, 
and condition’ may be estimated, when we 
know that out of one hundred thousand popu- 
lation only fifteen thousand were left to return 
to their desolate homes. 

In 1828, six years after the carnage, a writer 
says that he passed through this Island. His 
sad description makes our heart mourn over the 
ruins sin hath wrought in our fallen world. 
‘‘We walked through long streets, which con- 
tained nothing but the ragged skeletons of 
houses and heaps of fallen masonry. Grass, 
weeds, and nettles were growing in the crevices 
of marble halls, in the silent ruins of churches, 
and in the but lately busy streets. To give 
an idea of the utter desulation of this once 
populous city, I may state that we started a 
covey of partridges in the Strada dei Primati, 
or principal street.” When will the Bible be 
received by these remains of this classic peo- 
ple, and a brighter day dawn than their fathers 
ever rejoiced to see? 

Almost in sight of Scio is the island Lesbos, 
or distant about four hundred stadia, accord- 
ing to Strabo. Castro is the name of the town 
now standing on the site of the ancient Mity- 
lene. An arm of the sea, of some twelve miles 
breadth, resembling 8 beautiful river, separates 
the Island from the Mysian coast. The deep 
blue of this water differs as widely from 
that of the Atlantic, as though India-blue col- 
oured the entire waters of the Levant. Nia- 
gara’s flood is decidedly green in the stream, 
and yet the Mediterranean and our inland 
lakes, I presume, are alike perfectly colourless 
when analyzed. 

Lesbos differs from the opposite mainland 
from the fact that its mountain-sides are still 
covered with pines, while the Asiatic const, 
for hundreds of leagues, is barren. The curse 
of licentiousness still rests upon this beautiful 
spot of the sea. ‘“* Fulness of bread and abund- 
ance of idleness,” resulted from the fertility of 
Sodom, and ended in universal profligacy and 
a dreadful overthrow. Is it not strange that a 
fruitful soil,* a distinguished blessing of Pro- 
vidence, should so often prove in the end the 
direst evil? Among the leaders in corrupting 
the morals of Lesbos stands a female, one of 
the most finished and most impassioned of 
poets or poetesses, Sappho, surnamed the 
Tenth Muse, was at once the glory and shame 
of her sex. How widely she differs from that 


‘noble, but unfortunate philosopher of Egypt ! 


Hypatia has left her name radiant with the 
beauty of virtue and the glory of science. 
Sappho gloried in an exquisite genius, but her 
life and her works are characterized by a 
shameless guilt and infamy. 

Stranger still, that we may see how degraded 
the wise become without the Bible, the Les- 
bians, after her death, impressed her likeness’ 
on their coins, and erected a temple to her as 
a sovereign or divinity. We rejoice that her 
nine entire books of lyrics are lost, if they 
were of the same kind as the fragments still 
preserved. A curious chapter might be writ- 
ten, showing how the very fountains of society 
among the Greeks were corrupted by the mor- 
als and manners of the mothers. A neglected 
heart-education, with a religion corrapt as 
death itself, and indulgence in wine, left 
scarcely a vestige of virtue on the altar of the 
female heart. 

How little do our privileged females realize 
the debt they owe to the Bible—at least those — 
who have never passed through a nation with- 
out that lamp of truth! What must have been 
the religious conceptions of a people, when 
their priests were the leaders of crime! when 
the purest writer among all the virtuous pa- 
gans, Plato, represents the father of all the 
gods as drawing from two immense casks the 
essence of good and evil! This he scatters 
indiscriminately upon mankind, and hence 
their various characters. Our humblest gar- 
dener could have taught Jupiter or Plato that 
plants would be ruined by unsavoury water. 
The schools of Lesbos rivalled: those of 
Rhodes and Athens. Many a teacher went 
from this little Isle to Rome, and helped to 
corrupt the manners and moralsof the masters 
of the world. Alczus and Sappho are the 
most distinguished writers born here. Theo- 
phrastus Diophanes, the friend of Tiberius 
Gracchus; Theophanes, the friend of Pompey; 
Potamon, who taught at Roms under Augus- 
tus; Hellanicus and Terpander, the inventor 
of the lyre of seven cords, were natives. Dur- 
ing the last war thirty thousand of the people 
perished. Disheartened and ground down in 
the dust, the survivors returned to find a 
doubtful living amid their desolated lands and 
ruined dwellings. 

* It was a saying, I believe, of good father 
MeMillan, who lived nearly a century, “‘that 
Presbyterianism, so far as he could judge, 
flourished best in post-oak land.” This was . 
the poorest kind of land tound on the western 
slope of the Alleghenies. 


— 


FAITH. 


Christ says, ‘‘ Wilt thou be made whole?” 
giving me to understand that he must do 
it: and. therefore I will never attempt to 
make myself whole. I would do somethi 

for Christ, but I can do nothing for wim 


and he knowing this, did all for me.—Rev, 
T. Adams. | 
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‘ 
| the (atechism admirably, and makes the . 
3 .profession, of faith in the most complete 
: and exact manner. He insists on this 
— 
| 
| 
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| 
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Samuel Hodge of Washington College, 
Tennessee, writes us thats work of grace 


‘pr in the Salem Church, to 
ters. Sixteen persons had 
been received others 


were seeking the way of life. 


Sovrnean Synops.—Our Southern con- 
peapecares give cheering accounts of the 
te meetings of the Synods of Virginia and 
South Carulina. Both of these meetings were 
preceded by day of prayer and conference, 
nd a yery delightful state of religious feel- 

prevailed. The Rev. 8. D. Stuart was 
alected Moderator of the Synod of Virginis, 
‘aod the Rev. T. L. McBryde, D. D., a re- 
<eurned missionary from China, Moderator 
the Synod of Svuth Carolina. During 
‘the sessions of the latter, the Rev. John B. 
“Adger, D. D., was inaugutated Professor 
‘of Ohurch History and Polity in Columbia 
‘Theological Seminary. The new Professor 
“delivered an able address on the topics of 
his chair. The inaugural charge was given 
‘by the Rev. Mr. Bishop. | 


AORNOWLEDGMENTS.—For Prairie City, 
e@hurch; or its zealous ruling elder, we have 
*¥eceived $5 from O. H.; $1 from Lewis- 
‘burg; $26 from “A Friend,” through Dr. 
“A. W. Mitchell ; $5 from Miss H. B., Law- 
“yenceville, New Jersey; $5 from J. A. S.; 
and $4.80 from four friends in Paradise, 
‘Pennsylvania. We have also received $5 


from a. lady at the Warm Springs, Virginia, 


es-a thank-offering that China is opened to | 


gospel. 


‘Retierous Lrserty Swepen.—A 
meeting was held in the Lafayette Place 
Reformed Dutch Church, New York, last 
‘week, for the purpose of taking some 
action relative to the recent expulsion. 
of Roman Catholics from Sweden. The 
Rev, Dr. Hutton was appointed chairman, 
nd a numl&tr of distinguished laymen and 
‘slergymen Vice-Presidents. The Rev. Dr. 
‘Baird read a statement of facts in relation 
to the persecution of Swedish citizens by 
‘their government, because of their leaving 
the National (Lutheran Church) and be- 
coming Roman Catholics. Dr. Baird also 
offered a series of resolutions, which were 
‘unanimously adopted, expressive of regret 
at the existence of such laws in a Protest- 
ant country, and of such cases of persecu- 
tion under them, and the hope that the 
Swedish Diet will speedily abrogate them ; 
‘declaring liberty of conscience and worship 
— to be the inherent right of all, and condemn- 
ing persecution for religion, whether the 
subjects of it be Protestants or Roman 
Catholics. Dr. Baird also read a memorial 
on the subject to the King of Sweden, 
which has heen extensively signed, and 
which was ordered to be forwarded to that 
government. Eloquent addresses were 
made by Daniel Lord, D. D. Field, Esq., 
and others. Our Foreign Items in this 
paper contain an account of another in- 
stance of persecution under these wicked 
laws.” 
PREACHING FOR THE MILLIon.—Onur 
New York brethren are entering upon a 
bold, and what, we trust, may prove an 
eminently successful enterprise for bringing 
the gospel to bear upon the multitudes of 
that great city. The New York Courier 
says: : 
P ‘ We learn that several gentlemen have 
leased the Academy of Music, (Opera Houee) 
for the winter season, for a series of Sabbath 
evening religious services, to be conducted 
by city pastors of various denominations. 
The opening sermon will be preached to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, 21st inst., by 
Rev. James W: Alexander, D D., who will 
be followed by the Rev. Drs. Tyng, Adams, 
Joseph P. Thompson, and other eminent 
reachers. This movement is undertaken 
* order to meet the increased demand for 
the preaching of the gospel, especially to 
the masses; and as the magnificent build- 
ing in which the services are to be held will 
be free to the public, we do not doubt that 
it will be thronged every evening, and we 
trust that the services will be productive of 
great good to the community.” 


Dears or A Rick CLerGyMAn.—The 
Rev. V. Thomas, who died lately in Oxford, 
England, held three livings, from which he 
received an income of $275,770. 


CONSISTENCY. 


CORRESPONDENT, we presume an Epis- 
copalian, sends us the following in 
reference to a matter noticed in our last 
issue. 
The Episcopal Clergy cannot invite the Minis- 
— denominations to officiate for 

Messrs. Editors—You certainly would not 
have an Episcopal clergyman violate the estab- 
lished law and order of the Church to which 
he belongs. How can the rector of an Episco- 
pal church invite Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodista, &c. to occupy his pulpit, when the 
Canons of the Church forbid the “ offiviating 
of persons not ministers of this (Episcopal) 
Church.” The canon, ‘On the use and con- 
trol of churches and chapels,” reads thus: 

“No church or chapel in this diocese shall 

be used for any other purpose than Divine 
worship, as established by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, 
or for the meetings therein of the Convention of 
this diocese, or of the General Convention.” 
—Canon of ’36, General Convention. Another 
canon, entitled, “Of the officiating of persons 
not ministers of this Church,” is very clear and 

decided on this matter ; 

‘No person shall be permitted to officiate in 
any congregation of this Church, without first 
producing the evidences of his being a minister 
thereof to the minister, or, in case of vacancy 
or absence, to the church-wardens, vestrymen, 
or trastees of the congregation. 

Until these canons are repealed no Episco- 
pal clergyman can conscientiously ask a min- 
ister of another denomination to preach or 
pray for him in the church of which he is 
rector. The rector of the Church of the Atone- 
ment is.one of the most liberal of the Episcopal 
clergy, and quite willing to unite with Bap- 
tiste, Presbyterians, Methodists, &c., so far as 
the regulations of his Church permit of his 
doing so. Can you ask him to do more? 

ConsISTENCY. 


REMARKS. 

By no means. All that we ask is, that 
our Episcopal brethren will not endeavour 
to make capital, by professing a liberality 
towards other denominations which does 
not exist, and which, as ‘Consistency” 
unintentionally proves, is in the nature of 
the case impossible. What we mean is, that 
when a minister belongs to a Church which 
ignores, by statute, fraternization upon 
terms of equality with other branches of 
the Church, he ought to be willing to meet 
that fact with all its responsibilities; and 
that it is not honest to endeavour to mis- 
lead the public by protestations and profes- 
sions bearing the semblance of a full and 
hearty fraternization. Does “Consistency” 
understand that?—Eds. Pres. 


KSGIVING. 


HIE edoual dey of Thanksgiving was ob- 
[ “served in New York, New Jersey, and 
et gia on the 18th inet. In most of 


+ States it will-ocour on Thursday of next 


week. It is to be regretted that the same 


: Tday bad not been fixed upon by all our 
‘SATURDAY, November 20, 1868. 


‘Governors, so that this important festival 
tight assume a united and national charac- 
ter. No similar occasion has occurred for 


many years which has afforded more ground 


for devout thanksgiving to Almighty God. 
The terrific commercial tornado which twelve 
months ago was sweeping over the land, 
devastating especially our commercial cities, 
reducing the rich and prosperous to poverty, 
laying in ruins the hard-earned accumula- 
tions of years, and filling men’s hearts with 
anguish and fear, has happily subsided. 
Business ‘has beguo to resume its wonted 
activity, the wrecks of fortune have been 
gathered up as the basis for renewed dili- 
gence and enterprise, and the disheartened 
and prostrate have learned to look more 
hopefully upon their condition. Men too, 
have probably acquired wisdom from the 
experience of the past; they have seen the 
folly of wild speculations and making haste 
to be rich. How long these lessons may be 
of practical value remains to be seen ; but for 
the present a wiser and more safe and ration- 
al policy apparently prevails in the ranks of 
‘business. If this should prove to be the 
fact permanently, the disasters which have 
occurred will inure to the good of the coun- 
try. They will have prepared the way for 
‘a more solid and lasting prosperity. The 
present aspect of things in every depart- 
ment of industry and enterprise is encour- 
aging. Men may not be accumulating 
with the same rapidity as formerly, but 


and the curtailment of extravagance and 
prodigality have not interfered with the 
real enjoyment of life, but, on the contrary, 
rather enhanced it. 

In regard to our national interests there 
is also much reason for thankfulness. The 
angry storm of sectional strife, which has 
shaken to its foundations the fabric of our 
great confederacy of States has, toa very 
cheering extent, subsided. The bitter 
words of denunciation and recrimination 
which were but recently so rife are now, 
happily, but seldom heard. The North and 
the South once more seem disposed to re- 
gard each other as brethren, with common 
aims and common interests, and a common, 
priceless heritage, which must not be ruth- 
lessly cast away. 

But that which, of all others, claims the 
sincerest and most devout gratitude of 
every pious heart, in the retrospect of the 
twelve months gone by, is the gracious 
outpouring of the Spirit, with which this 
period has been so gloriously signalized. 
The value of those spiritual blessings we 
pretend not to estimate. All human powers 
of computation fail here. Compared with 
these, the millions of money sunk in the 
appalling commercial disasters is as no- 
thing. A single soul from among the 
scores of thousands which have been saved, 
far outweighs all this perished earthly 
riches. If God in his wisdom took away 
the one in order that he might re-place 
it with the other, then is there abund- 
ant reasun for singing hosannas to his 
name, The consolations of (God’s peo- 
ple during this season of refreshing, their 
humble penitence, their holy joys, their 
quickened hopes, their enlivened zeal, 
their answered prayers, their better pre- 
paration for the service that remains for 
them on earth, for death, and for the glo- 
ries beyond the grave, how vast and im- 


to the numbers brought into the fold of 
Christ they have been reckoned at some 
three hundred thousand since the com- 
mencement of the revival. How the courts 
of heaven -must have reverberated with 
anthems of joy over these new-born heirs 
of Christ’s kingdom! Truly have we rea- 
son to say, “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who bath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings.” 
«¢ We will mention the loving kindnesses of 
the Lord, and the praises of the Lord, 
according to all that the Lord hath be- 
stowed upon us, and the great goodness 
toward the house of Israel, which he hath 
bestowed on them-according to his mercies, 
and according to the multitude of his 
loving kindnesses.”’ Blessed’be the Lord 
God of Israel, for he hath visited and 
redeemed his people.”’ «Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel from everlasting to 
everlasting. And let all the people say, 
Amen.” 


PRAYER-MEETINGS ABROAD. 


HE peculiar features of the religious 
awakenings in this country have ex- 
cited attention abroad. Although it is by 
no means a novel doctrine that all genuine 
revivals originate in the special outpourings 
of God’s Holy Spirit, and that this is gen- 
erally preceded by the fervent prayers of 
the righteous, the fact of daily assemblages 
for prayer may be regarded as in some res- 
pects a new feature. To some extent this 
feature has been imitated, particularly in 
Scotland. The public daily attention to 
religion, as far as it comports with a ne- 
cessary attention to secular business, has not 
received the consideration which its pro- 
priety and importance demand. It is a 
relief to Christian men in business to have 
these short intervals of devotion, and to 
others they may afford salutary suggestions 
of their higher duties and destiny. It is 
therefore gratifying to know that in Lon- 
don such meetings have been held. From 
India we also hear that in Bombay a society, 
called the United Weekly Prayer-meeting, 
has been instituted. The prayers are con- 
ducted by Protestant clergymen. The 
most cheering accounts, however, are re- 
ceived from Scotland, where a spirit of 
earnest zeal seems to have been awakened. 
A correspondent of the British Standard, 
writing from Aberdeen, says: 

“Since my last, the Daily Union Prayer- 
meetings have continued to be as well at- 
tended as ever. I have been present on 
thirty successive occasions, save one, and 
have been surprised to see, day after day, 
that splendid hall nearly filled by people of 
every rank, and Christians of every deno- 
mination. The average attendance may 
be safely set down at from four to five 
hundred persons. The same routine of 
simple service is still continued, and the 
same quiet and order maintained. One day 
last week we had Lord Haddo—eldest son 
of the Earl of Aberdeen, and a very pious 
member of the Church of Scotland—in the 
chair, while a doctor of divinity connected 
with the Free Church, an Episcopalian 
brother, and a member of one of the Inde- 
pendent churches, led the devotional exer- 
cises. On another occasion the chair was 
occupied by the minister of Grey Friars 

ish, while a Free Church minister, an 
Episcopalian layman, a United Presby- 
terian, and a Baptist engaged in prayer! 
‘The evening meetings have an average 
attendance of about six hundred persons. 
Thus, for thirty days, we have had in this 


public prayer. To promote the good work, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
obtained the services of the Rev. H. G. 
Guinness for a week. Arrangements were 


made for his preaching in eight different 


there is general comfort amongst all classes, — 


measurable the sum of such mercies! As. 


city one thousand people assembled for | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


churches and chapels, the largest that the 
city contains ; but bad they been much 
larger they would all have been filled. The 
moet remarkable fact about these arrange- 
ments is the readiness with which the min- 
ister of the North parish church, the Rev. 
John Wilson, granted the use of it for an 
evening service. Nor does he stand alone 


In this Christian liberality. Mr. Brownlow 


North and Mr. Macdowall Grant, as lay 
preachers, are fully admitted into the pul- 
pits of the Establishment.’ A great work, 
we are told, is alsoin progress at Iuverness. 
At Dundee and in Glasgow Mr. Guinness 
is to evangelize, while every town in the 
North is praying, ‘Come over and help 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY. 


Few weeks since we published the fol- 
lowing item: 


Rev. Dr. Haprersett.—At the meeting of 
the Board of Domestic Missions, on the 11th 
instant, the Rev. Dr. Happersett, the worthy 
Associate Secretary, presented a written re- 
signation of his office. A motion was made 
by one of the Executive Committee to accept 
it, the mover, however, stating that he made 
the motion only in order to bring the subject 
before the Board. After an interchange of 
opinion, it was moved to lay the motion to ac- 
cept on the table, which was to bya 
unanimous vote, including the entire Execu- 
tive Committee. 


The editor of the Pittsburg Banner and 
Advocate says of this statement it “is incor- 
rect and deceptive.’ Had such an im- 
peachment of our veracity been made by 
any other journal than the Banzer it would 


} those who have béen familiar with the con- 
tents of that journal of late will scarcely 
consider it incumbent on us to notice it. 
We, however, assert that our paragraph 
was and is literally and strictly true. The 


| facts were precisely as we stated them. 


With the secret motives which induced the 
Executive Committee to lay Dr. Happer- 
sett’s resignation on the table, we have 
nothing todo; but it is utterly preposterous 
to say that it was to give «‘ Dr. Happersett 
time for reflection!’ Time to reflect on 
what? Did they wish him to reconsider 
his resignation? Surely the man who had, 
without opening his mouth in public de- 
fence, been badgered and worried for 
months, had had time enough to reflect. 
Worn out by a persecution, embittered 
beyond a parallel, he urged the Board to 
accept his resignation; they declined; ata 
second meeting he urged it again, and was 
armed with a strong protest, in case it had 
been a second time declined. 

If the final acceptance of it is a triumph 


That a journal, striving most untiringly to 
crush a single man, should succeed in its 
object by worrying him into a retirement, is 
no very laudable achievement; and that a 
very small Board should have found an 
opportunity of abrogating the action of a 
larger one, is likewise small occasion for 
triumph. We have acted honestly in be- 
half of the oppressed, the rest we leave to 
the General Assembly. 

Dr. Happersett’s letter of resignation will 
be found in another column, and will speak 
for itself. 


CARLYLE. 


HE editor of the Edinburgh Witness, 
Mr. Bayne, an earnest admirer of the 
genius of Carlyle, in a recent eulogistic 
review of his life of Friedrick, referred to 
his sceptical views. A correspondent de- 
fends the Christian character of the great 
author, and we should be pleased to think 
successfully, in the following article to 
the editor of the Witness, dated 9th of Oc- 
tober, 1858.. 


‘¢ Sir—In your able article on Carlyle in 
the Witness of Saturday last, the following 
sentence occurs :—‘ He [Carlyle] is, beyond 
question, one of the greatest and noblest 
men who ever rejected the historical evi- 
dences of Christianity.’ May I beg to be 
allowed to offer a few observations on this 
statement, in justice alike to that distin- 
guished author, and to the evidences of 
Christianity. I am, of course, aware that 
you are not the first, nor the only writer, 
who has adopted a similar opinion of Car- 
lyle’s creed, on very equivocal data—an 
opinion which he never gave any man au- 
thority to express as the true state of his re- 
ligious belief. Most true it is that there 
are found in his writings certain metaphori- 
cal expressions, which may convey to cur- 
sory, or other readers, 8 somewhat vague 
and ‘ uncertain sound,’ and which have been 
wrested from their true import, to establish 
such a charge as that which you, I am sorry 
to observe, endorse; butthatthey were written 
by Carlyle to intimate his rejection of the 
evidences of Christianity—to set up ‘the 
devil’s lie’ in opposition to ‘God’s truth’ 
—is what I believe Carlyle himself would 
indignantly repudiate. It is no doubt most 
desirable that every teacher of morality 
should be clear and explicit on a subject of 
such vital importance as religion. In this 
respect Carlyle may be faulty. If, however, 
instead of seizing upon insulated passages 
and expressions, which may be distorted to 
any meaning, you take the scope and spirit 
of his writings—bis characters of Cromwell, 
Luther, and Knox, for instance—you will 
find abundant evidence of his love and rev- 
erence for Christianity. It is only sham 
and spurious Christianity which he rejects 
and condemns. But if we are to take his 
own words—if we can attach any meaning 
to his language, as quoted in the Witness 
from his new work—we must not only re- 
gard him as a believer in Christianity, but 
an earnest Calvinistic Protestant of the Pu- 
ritan school. He acknowledges that he be- 
lieves’ in ‘salvation by free grace;’ the 
Protestant doctrines of the Reformation he 
calls ‘God’s truth;’ Popery and its delu- 
sions he denominates ‘the devil’s falsehood ;’ 
the Reformation itself he regards as ‘a 
voice from heaven.’ What can he mean by 
such language, if he is not a believer in 
the truths and evidences of Christianity? 
Why should not we take him on his word, 
and admit his own evidence on a subject in 
regard to which he is the only authority on 
whom we can rely, however dubious we may 
consider any former expression of his views 
upon it? 2 

“The estimate entertained of Carlyle’s 
character and writings by Dr. Chalmers is 
well entitled to our respect. That large- 
hearted, tolerant, hopeful, and eminent 
man, in reply to charges brought against 
the author of ‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship,’ 
expressed himself in words like these: —‘ He 
is a great man, Carlyle, a great man; the 
very man for the present age—an age of 
shams and little men; he is a man whose 
object is truth. He will do, he will do; you 
will find him come right at last.’ Such was 
the confidence of Dr. Chalmers in the truth 
of his religion, and his belief of Carlyle’s 
sincerity in the search of truth, and certain- 
ty of attaining it. But the fact is, Carlyle 
is not only a man of a kind, brotherly, lov- 
ing, and generous nature, whose general de- 
portment is every way consistent with his 
high standard of moral excellence; but he 
loves and Honours sincere piety and moral 
worth, wherever they are found, and he 
will allow no man to speak disrespectfally 
of religion in his presence. Though, like 
Milton, ‘he has not associated himself with 
any denomination of Protestants, and we 
know rather what he is not than what he is,’ 
yet, like the great English poet, he is, in 
his own way, very religious. There can be 
little doubt but that he derives that noble- 
ness of character which you justly ascribe to 


him, from the inspiration of religion.” 


have been regarded in a serious light, but 


to the Banner, let it enjoy the laurels. - 


DR. SPRAGUE’S FIFTH VOLUME.* 


HE rapid appearance from the press of 
the massive octavos composing Dr. 


| Sprague’s great work, “ Annals of the Ame- 


rican Pulpit,” is a striking tribute to the 


extraordinary industry and persevering la- 


bours of the respected author. Weare the 
more deeply impressed, as each successive 
volume reaches us, with the herculean task 
which Dr. Sprague imposed upon himself 
in undertaking such a work, and with the 
obligation under which he has placed the 
American Church for the eminently suc- 
ceasful manner of its execution. Had any 
individual accomplished simply for his own 
denomination the arduous work of search- 
ing out and embalming the characters and 
deeds of its departed ministry, this would 
have been regarded as an achievement en- 
titling him to lasting honour and gratitude ; 
but Dr. Sprague has done this not only for 


his own, but for all denominations, and | 


with a fidelity, candour, and impartiality 
which do him the highest credit. This 
latter quality is particularly to be remarked 
in the present volume, which is occupied 
by the Episcopalians. The author makes 
himself as much at home with prelates and 
priests as with Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional ministers; and manifests the same 
diligence and care in recording their vir- 
tues, and their labours for Christ. We 
have here more than one hundred and fifty 
brief but comprehensive memoirs, many of 
them of names well known, and some of 


whom have been held in high regard by | 


Christians of all denominations. Some 
readers may possibly think the author has 
given the American Episcopal Church more 
than its due in assigning to it Whitefield 
as one of its deceased worthies; and we 
have ourselves some doubt whether this is 
not over-generous. 

In this volume, as in its predecessors, 
Dr. Sprague evinces his wonderful capacity 
for laying under contribution the pens of 
all ministers and laymen who can effectually 
help him in his work. He apparently has 
the nack, too, of rendering this aid on their 
part a pleasure, and not a mere tax. High- 
churchman and Low-churchman, Puseyite 
and Evangelical, alike promptly and cheer- 
fully come forth to do his bidding, and ren- 
der their service the more valuable by the 
envelope of respect and affection in which 
they present it to the author. His collabor- 
ators, as in the previous volumes, are from 
both Church and State. We find here, among 
other distinguished lay contributors, the 
names of Ex-President Tyler, the Hon. Jo- 
seph R. Ingersoll, and the Hon. Horace 
Binney. In fact, one great recommenda- 
tion of the Annals is, that it is almost as 
interesting as a repository of the productions 
of living contributors, as for its character 
as a mausoleum of the blessed dead. More 


than two hundred of these writers appear 


in the present volume. But we need say 
nothing further in regard to the merits of a 
book which is so able to speak for itself. 
We hope that as Dr. Sprague has done so 
well for our Episcopal brethren, they will 
do equally well for him, by giving his book 
a wide circulation. 


* Annals of the American Pulpit; or Com- 
memorative Notices of Distinguished Ameri- 
can Clergymen of various Denominations, 
from the early Settlement of the Coustry to 
the close of 1855. By William B. Sprague, D.D. 
Volume V. New York, Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers; Philadelphia, William S. & Alfred Mar- 
tien. 8vo, pp. 822. 

REVIVAL IN ALABAMA. 
agp revival seems to be spreading in va- 

rious portions of the South. Our 
southern contemporaries almost every week 
report fresh instances of the gracious out- 
pouring of the Spirit. The Rev. M. A. 
Patterson of Louisville, Alabama, thus 
writes us under date of November 8th: 

Messrs. Editors—Since my communica- 
tion of the 16th ult. the good work bas been 
progressing at Pea River church. We pro- 
tracted our special services for two weeks, 
night and day, during most of which time 
the Rev. Mr. McNair remained with us, and 
preached with great power, and God has 
crowned his labours with abundant success. 
God’s Spirit has accompanied his word, and 
sinners have been converted. As the result 
of these services forty-three have been added 
to the communion of this church, and others 
are entertaining a hope, who are expected 
soon to make a public profession. It will 
be gratifying to the friends of the Redeemer 
to know that in this pastoral charge more 
than fifty have been hopefully converted, 
and within the last month. The Lord has 
indeed done great things for us, whereof we 
are truly glad. May his name be praised 
for his great and wonderful works. 

Yours in Christ.” 


STARTLING EVENT. 


T a recent meeting of the Liverpool 
Auxiliary of the Society for Promo- 
ting Christianity among the Jews, while 
the presiding officer, the Bishop of Chester, 
was addressing the meeting, a person near 
the door was taken suddenly ill, and on 
being taken out immediately expired. The 
commotion was slight, as it was supposed 
the individual had merely fainted. The 
Rev. Dr. McNeile being apprised of the 
fatality, thus feelingly addressed the as- 
sembled multitude. 


“The Rev. Dr. McNeile, on rising to 
second a resolution, was received with loud 
and enthusiastic applause, which he in vain 
endeavoured to quiet. Silence having been 
restored, the Rev. Doctor in a most impres- 
sive manner, and amidst an almost oppres- 
sive stillness, said:—My lord (the Bishop 
of Chester who presided), many facts there 
are which we can listen to with lightness, 
facts there are which do but gratify our 
curiosity, other facts there are which do but 
cultivate our intellect; but, my lord, there 
are facts which go at once past all that is 
light, all that is merely curious, all: that 
belongs only to the human intellect, and 
reach at ounce the depth of our being. When 
we say our hearts, what do we mean? [ 
refer to such a fact, my lord. You may 
have observed a little commotion while 
your lordship was addressing the meeting: 
it was not in any way designed. That man 
—a stranger, without kindred, without 
friends, apparently without acquaintance, 
for he bas not been claimed as yot—my 
lord, he is dead! (Great sensation, the 
whole audience involuntarily joining con- 
currently in an expression of surprise, and 
the Reverend Doctor continued, amidst in- 
creased silence, several persons, including 
the speaker end the Bishop, being deeply 
and visibly affected.) He came alive with 
you into this room—he now lies a corpse in 
the adjoining room. (Renewed sensation. ) 
My lord, the fact that I referred to asks 
with a tongue that demands no eloquence, 
‘Have we believed the gospel?’ There is 
an eternity of consciousness before every 
one of us, and without a real Christianity it 
cannot be an eternity of happiness. O, my 
lord, this is not an occasion for lightness, 
for levity, for mere curiosity. Methinks 
that God himself would speak to us to- 
night, énd call us by this fact, which has 
ocourred in the midst of us, to ask every 
man bis own soul, ‘AmI ready?’ ‘Have 
I laid hold of Jesus?? ‘Am I prepared to 
stand before the judgment-seat of God?’ 
‘Am I covered with the righteousness that 
can endure that scrutiny?” ‘Am I cleansed 
by a sacrifice that can prevail in that gov- 
ernment?’ ‘Am I what we all profess to 
be—one with Christ, and is Christ one with 
me?’ ‘Am I dwelling in him, and is he 


dwelling in me?” I can but conclude with 


an earnest supplication that it may please 
God in his mercy to make this 
ing a message of saving grace to many living 
souls. We dare not ae for him that is 
gone. His hour is past. His opportunity 
of instruction is for ever over. Neither 
preaching nor prayer can follow him; but 
you are all still within their reach. O! 
repent. Q! believe the gospel of your sal- 
vation. Cast away every refuge of lies, and 
trust in Jesus to the salvation of your souls. 
The Rev. Doctor sat down amidst a deep 
silence—a silence so profound, that had a 
pin fallen in the building any one might 
have heard it.” 

For the Presbyterian. 


DR. HAPPERSETT’S RESIGNATION 


October 11, 1858. 


To the Board of Domestic Missions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. 


Dear BrRETHREN—The time has now 
come, when, in my judgment, it is due to 
me that I should lay upon your table my 
resignation as Associate Secretary of this 
Board. It is also due to you, and the 
friends of this Board every where, as well 


' as to our whole Church, that I should here 


state a few facts, and the particular reasons 
which now prompt this action. 

To me it is a source of gratitude that in 
the inception and progress of the painful 


controversy relating to this office, I have | 


had no part nor lot, save that of being 
the ianocent subject of unprovoked attack. 


the beginning I determined to study 


the things that make for peace, and beyond 
what was due to self-respect, to suffer and 
wait, rather than say or do any thing which 
might in any way ipjure this beloved 
Board. That [ have reason to complain of 
the time and manner in which this subject 
was introduced, or permitted to be intro- 
duced, into the General Assembly, is, I 
believe, almost universally admitted. Pre- 
vious to that time not a whisper or intima- 
tion ever reached my ear from any source 
whatever, that one Secretary was sufficient 
to conduct the operations of this Board. I 
am assured by almost all the members of 
the Executive Committee and Board that 
no such action was ever contemplated by 
them. Under these circumstances I leave 
the Church and the world to judge whether 
the course pursued was that which gen- 
erally characterizes frank, courteous, and 
Christian gentlemen. 

Two things prompted me to insist upon 
a full meeting of the Board at an early day. 
Ist. That I might lay upon your table a 
letter declining a re-election to this office; 
and 2d. That an opportunity might thus be 
afforded me to show that the statements 
made upon the floor of the General Assem- 
bly, with a boastful and pretended know- 
ledge of the duties and doings of this office, 
were utterly foreign to the facts in the case. 

This letter of declinature was offered in 
good faith. I desired not the office, and 
was anxious that the consideration of the 
subject referred to the Board should be 
divested of personal considerations. So 
conscious was I of the fairness and frank- 
ness of this course, that I persistently re- 
fused to withdraw it, although earnestly 
and repeatedly urged todo so. Nor would 
I have consented to serve a day longer, 
although re-elected with great unanimity, 
but for the earnest wishes of many warm 
friends of this Board, as well as of myself. 

Happily the records then, and now in 
this office, show that many of the state- 
ments made before the General Assembly, 
and permitted to pass without correction, 
are not in accordance with the facts in the 
case. Some of these facts and statistics 
were laid before this Board at its annual 
meeting on the 28th of June last, and were, 
to many, conclusive evidence that the work 
accomplished for many years last past was in- 
timately identified with the Associate Secre- 
taryship, and that its efficiency will compare 
favourably with any human agency connect- 
ed tvith this Board during this time. I hold 
myself ready at any time to enter upon a 
strict comparison of arduous and efficient 
work with any officer of the Board, and will 
afford to any friend of this cause-an oppor- 
tunity to examine for himself all the facts 
in the case. 

Being conscious then of entire innocency 
in every thing pertaining to this controversy, 
and having abundant testimony of the faith- 
ful and efficient performance of duty, I have 
hitherto remained silent, although most 
shamefully traduced, preferring to suffer 
many things, and yielding every thing but 
principle, rather than say or do any thing 
which might in any way retard the progress 
of this great work, knowing, and believ- 
ing, too, that the God of justice will ever 
watch over all Who honour him and his 
cause, and eventually bring to naught the 
plans and purposes of designing men. 

Three years ago the duties of the office of 
Associate Secretary were clearly defined, 
and have ever been strictly observed and 
faithfully fulfilled, carefully avoiding inter- 
ference with the understood duties of any 
other officer. In my judgment, no alteration 
to these defined duties was necessary, as 
they embtaced the whole external work as 
fully as could be judiciously prosecuted. 
But as. another paper bad been drawn up 
and submitted to the Secretaries, and after 
a full and free conference, in which it was 
agreed to strike out all that related to the 


Corresponding Secretary, and add a few ad- 


ditional lines pertaining to the duties of tha 
Asociate Secretary, it wasin this spirit of com- 
promise brought before the Executive Com- 
mittee and with seeming unanimity adopted- 
To me, andif I mistake not to others, this was 
regarded as a finality, and in the spirit of 
this paper I was ready to act as long as re- 
mained in connection with the Board. You 
can judge, therefore, of my surprise when 
on my return to the city, after an absence 
of a month on official business, acting under 
these instructions, to find that during this 
absence the following resolutions had been 
introduced, and that subsequently, when 
again absent, these, with the annexed pre- 
amble, were again presented and passed. 

Whereas, The Board of Domestic Missions, 
at a late meeting, having considered the sug- 
gestion of the last General Assembly, did decide 
to continue the office of Associate Secretary; 
and, whereas, it did also instruct its Executive 
Committee to define his duties; and, whereas, 
the said Executive Commitee did, on the 9th 
day of August, 1858, only in general terms de- 
fine those duties; and, whereas, it is judged 
expedient in carrying out the views of the 
rig to give more specific instructions; there- 

ore, 

Resolved, That the Associate Secretary be, 
and hereby is, instructed to commence his la- 
bours in the bounds of the Synod of Albany, 
and to visit the Synods in the order in which 
they stand in the Minutes of the General A 
sembly. ; 

Resolved, That the Associate Secretary be 
further instructed to report in writing to this 
Committee, from time to time, the churches 
visited by him, stating particularly the names 
of those, if any, which may agree to become 
self-sustaining, the decreased amount of aid 
which any may consent to ask from the Board, 
and how many churches may be induced to 
adopt the systematic plan of benevolence inau- 
gurated by the General Assembly, and such 


other information as may be deemed useful to . 


the Board. 

In view, therefore, of the fact that this 
additional paper imposes duties which, in 
my judgment, as well as that of many others, 
are inexpedient and unwise, and cannot be 
performed ; that in some respects they are 
utterly impracticable, and that an attempted 
fulfilment of them would prove odious and 
damaging to the cause of Domestic Missions, 
to either of which I cannot for one moment 
consent to contribute, it only remains for 
me to tender to you my resignation of the 
office of Associate Secretary.* 

The fourteen years of my life spent in 
connection with this Board have been years 
of anxiety and toil. Many anxious hours 
and sleepless nights have been spent tryin 
to encourage our devoted missionaries an 
provide means for their adequate support. 
Many of you know how I have often plead 


for them and interceded in their behalf, 
being. always ready to share their trials, 
and: in every possible way contribute to 
their comfort. My sympathy they shall 
ever have, and so long as I remain a mem- 
ber of this Board and this Committee, they 
will find me, as ever, their warm friend. 
With almost every member of this Board 


during this whole time, my intercourse has 


been pleasant and cordial; and if, in the 
heat of controversy, motives have been im- 
pugned, and bitter and unprovoked attacks 
have been made, from which the interests 
of the Board may suffer, you will bear me 
witness that in no way have I contributed 
to this result. The responsibility must fall 
upon those to whom it is justly due. My 
sincere prayer has been, and ever shall be, 
that the Great Head of the Church will 
have you, and all the interests connected 
with this Board, under his special care; 
and that every thing may be so overruled 
as to contribute to his glory and the ad- 
vancement of his cause. 
Very respectfully yours, &c. 
R. HAPPERSETT. 


* That the construction put upon these instruc- 
tions was correct, was clearly manifest in the die- 
cussion which arose in the Board where this paper 
was first presented, viz. that they embrace not only 
every Synod in its order, but every church, whether 
missionary or self-sustaining, in our connection in 
each Synod. Apart, therefore, from the question 
— if question it ie at all—whether a committee of 
any Board has the right to institute this general 
and particular inquisition, it is certainly true that 
there are many localities, and whole Presbyteries, 
where this work could not be performed, and where 
any attempt of the kind would be rebuked. Some 
Presbyteries are entirely independent of thie Board, 
and not a few hold but a nominal connection with 
it, whilst others have long since evinced a disposi- 
tion carefully to watch over their own missionary 
churehes, to foster, as well as guard them from any 
improper use of missionary funds. With this uno- 
derstanding they have continued their connection 
with this Beard. For many years last past this 
very work has been virtually, aad I will add, sa- 
tisfactorily done by me, but in a way and manner 
entirely different from the one prescribed. This 
many of the brethren all over our Church well 
know. But much more impossible and odious still 
would be the work prescribed with our independ- 
ent, self-sustaining churches. They are all re- 
sponsible to their respective Presbyteries for the 
faithful performance of duty, and not to our Boards. 
The information sought can, perhaps, be other- 
wise obtained; but in this official way it would cer- 
tainly prove not only impracticable, but offensive, 
and consequently injurious to this Board. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


NEED OF FUNDS. 


Misston Rooms, 910 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 10, 1858. 


We regret to be obliged, as we have been 
every autumn for several years past, to make 
a special appeal to the churches for pecu- 
niary aid, to enable us to carry on the great 
work of Domestic Missions. While the 
appropriations to our missionaries, up to 
November Ist, were more than two thou- 
sand dollars in advance of last year, the 
receipts, up to the same period, had fallen 
off between five and six thousand dollars. 
The balance on hand is being rapidly re- 
duced, and unless the receipts are speedily 
augmented, the treasury of the Board will 
soon be entirely exhausted. We have no 
doubt that the contributions have been 
diminished by the long continued prostra- 
tion of business, and the failure of the 
crops in various sections of the country; 
but it should be remembered that these 
causes render it the more necessary to pro- 
vide for the wants of the missionaries, be- 
cause their congregations are the less able 
to pay them what they have promised. We 
trust that the friends of the cause will 
promptly and generously forward their con- 
tributions, so that the pressing wants of the 
missionaries may be supplied. As the 
Board of Domestic Missions, in accordance 
with the general wish of the Church, have 
dispensed with collecting agents, and, in 
common with the other Boards, are relying 
upon the pastors and sessions to take up 
collections on their behalf, we trust ,that 
the officers of the churches will present 
the cause to their respective congregations 
at the earliest convenient season. The 
plan of systematic benevolence, inaugura- 
ted by the General Assembly, and so re- 
peatedly and earnestly recommended to the 
churches, has worked admirably wherever 
it has been cordially adopted ; and we hope 
that it will be adopted by all, not only theo- 
retically, but practically. 

G. W. Musarave, Cor. Sec. 


For the Presbyterian. \ 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


Messrs. Editors—Your editorial remarks 
in regard to the alleged danger of entrust- 
ing the Board of Domestic Missions to the 
control of one man, are adapted to mislead 
your readers, and to create unwarranted 
suspicion and odium against both the Cor- 
responding Secretary personally, and the 
position which he at present sustains. 
There is no analogy between the cases to 
which you refer; on the contrary, there are 
several essential differences between them. 

Ist. Doctor Peters and the Executive 
Committee of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety were Congregationalists and New- 
school Presbyterians, whose efforts were 
directed towards the extension of Congre- 
gationalism and the spread of New England 
Theology. Dr. Musgrave and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Domestic 
Missions are Old-school Presbyterians, whose 
hearts and lives are devoted to the exten- 
sion of Presbyterianism and the spread of 
orthodoxy. 

2d. Dr. Peters and his Committee at 
New York appointed as missionaries who- 
ever they pleased, located them wherever 
they chose, and gave them any amount of 
salary they pleased—not only without, but 
sometimes in opposition to the judgment 
and wishes of the Presbyteries. Dr. Mus- 
grave and the Executive Committee of our 
Board make no appointments or appropria- 
tions within the bounds of a Presbytery 
without the recommendation of the Presby- 
tery. The Presbyteries nominate the mis- 
sionaries, locate them, and recommend the 
amount of compensation, which amount is 
never exceeded by the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

3d. Dr. Peters and the Home Missionary 
Society were under no ecclesiastical con- 
trol. The Church had neither the power 
to remove the officers nor to review their 
official acts. Dr. Musgrave and the Execu- 
tive Committee of our Board are subject to 
the control of the Board elected by the 
General Assembly, and the Board itself is 
accountable to the General Assembly for 
all its doings. 

Now in view of such radical differences 
between our Board of Domestic Missions 
and the Home Missionary Society, was 
there any propriety in representing them as 
analogous? The intention surely could not 
have been to excite suspicion against Dr. 
Musgrave by referring to the official con- 
duct of Dr. Peters; for in the same breath 
you express your respect for him, and yet 
the reference is undoubtedly adapted to 
awaken suspicion. 

The writer is perfectly willing to remit 
the whole matter of one or a dozen Secre- 
taries to the General Assembly, and he has 
no doubt that the representatives of the 
churches will wisely settle it; but, in the 
meantime, let there be no partial statements 
of truths, no unfair suppression of facts, 
and especially no odious comparisons adap- 
ted to create uowarranted suspicious. 

The real merits of the question in con- 
troversy the writer does not propose at 
present to discuss. At the proper time 
he and others may ask to be heard. 

A PRESBYTER. 


REMARKS. | 
We presume the readers of our brief 
editorial, to which the foregoing is a res- 


- power. 


ponse, will acquit us of an intention of 
ruoning any such parallel between Dr. 
Musgrave and Dr. Absalom Peters, as is 
above intimated. The sole point of com- 
parison was in reference to the control of 
the Domestic Missions of the Church by 
the prevalent influence of a single man. 

We contend fora principle, which has been - 
boldly impugned, which is, that our Boards 


should not, from economical or other mo- 


tives, be entrusted to one man, however 
established his reputation for integrity and 
Orthodoxy. In the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, in that of Education, aud that of 
Publication, no one man has a controlling 
In each of these cases the proper 
checks are provided, and to have it as- 
serted that these are unnecessary in the 
only remaining Board, where the power of 
control is most subject to perversion, is at 
least worthy of thoughtful consideration. 
Dr. Musgrave may have the entire con- 


fidence of the Church, but it is provident at | 


least, not to recognize a false principle in 
convection with his office, which is to sur- 
vive him. The man who may succeed him, 
may, by possibility, use his influence in a 
dangerous way in controlling those whose 
sustenance chiefly depends on his will. It 
is preposterous to say that the man who has 
so much to do with locating and paying five 
hundred missionaries, cannot, if so disposed, 
exert a powerful influence over them. As 
Absalom Peters marshalled his host of mis- 
sionaries in the General Assembly to rev- 
olutionize the Church, so our own Board, 
if perversely managed, may employ its ex- 
tended correspondence to sway the decisions 


of the General Assembly. It is every way 


safer to provide against this one-man 
power. The plea of a pitiful economy, 
which is urged in its behalf, is particularly 
suspicious. Without the impeachment of 
the motives of those who have been led to 
adopt it in the present case, we well know 
that it has ever been the wily plea of poli- 
ticians. The methods adopted to displace 
Dr. Happersett have brought matters to a 
crisis. Now a great principle is to be de- 
cided, and, we trust, it will be decided 
wisely. At all events we have been con- 
strained to utter a warning.—Luds. Pres. 


For the Presbyterian. | 


REVISED BOOK OF DISCIPLIN 
Messrs. Editors—Whatever may be the 
ultimate decision of the Church in the con- 
stitutional form, upon the question of the 
authoritative adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee as the law of ‘the 
Church for the future, there is one thing 
very clear—the presentation of the question 
to the whole Church, in the most solemn 
form, imposes upon every one who may be 
called upon oe an opinion, the duty 
of an earnest stady and examination of the 


whole subje government and discipline, 


| in their principles and details, in a way the 


present generation of ministers and ruling 
elders have never been called upon to do 
before. The duty now imperatively before 
these office-bearers, and those rising into 
the same places, is that of a simultaneous 
searching and thorough study of the whole 
vast subject embraced in the range of these 
recommended changes of the Committee, 
and the parts they leave unchanged as har- 
monious with them, and the principles of 
Church organization and government out of 
which its principles and rules of discipline 
ought to grow. For such a simultaneous 
and thorough study it is manifest that the 
twelve or eighteen months before the Pres- 
byteries will probably be called to vote de- 
cisively upon the constitutional changes will 
be all too short, unless it be timely entered 
upon. The presentation of the question in 


such form, too, before the mind of the | 


Church ought to call out an array of the 
most able and exhaustive discussions of the 
principles involved, from those who have 
pushed their inquiries farthest into these 
very important and very difficult depart- 
ments of thought and learning, so that all 
the light really in the possession of our 
Church may be shed and concentrated upon 
this part of ber path; and that the future 
generations of Christian people in our com- 
munion may see how wisely and how well 
this generation have settled these great 
questions, having been called as they have 
judged to examine anew the foundations, ‘ 
and to make such changes as may be need- 
ful and practicable. 

It will not meet the requirements of the 
case, therefore, for those who will have to 
vote upon the matter in Presbytery or Gen- 
eral Assembly to take up the new and the 
old Book of Discipline, aud read them over 
the morning before they start. It will not 
do—as most seem to have done who have 
written any thing for the public thus far— 


to take up some special point of the changes | 


recommended, and present captious and su- 
perficial objections to it. This is not the 
kind of examination, this is not the kind of 
discussion the solemnity and magnitude of 
the questions demand at the hands of the 
office-bearers in such a Church as the Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States in this 
day of her growth and her power. Due 
reverence for her past requires that no 
changes be lightly or inconsiderately made 
in any of those symbols which have nurtured 
her mighty growth. Due regard for the 
future does require that every change shall 
be made, which shall equip her more effi- 
ciently for the work God is calling her to in 
his great providence. 

And if the question is met in this spirit 
on the part of all whose bond of official 
communion these venerable symbols are— 
if every one whose opinion must be decisive- 
ly expressed one way or the other, shall be 
induced to give the matter so much earnest 
and patient attention as will enable him to 
render an intelligent judgment, and accord- 
ing to the full measure of light within his 
reach, the benefit to the whole Church will 


be inconceivably great, however the question | 


of change may be decided. 

Certain it is that the Committee brought 
to their task a measure of ability, and 
acquaintance with the vast range of the 
principles involved, which cannot be well 
appreciated in the result of their labour, 
without very careful and very intelligent 
examination of the whole ground. Since 
the days of the Westminster Assembly the 
Book of Discipline has never been sub- 
jected to a more competent revision. And 
justice to them, in the work they have 
been set to do by the authority of the 
Church, as well as the inherent greatness of 
the questions involved, demands that there 
be no trifling on the part of those who must 
now take upon them to pass judgment on 
the results of their labours and their learn- 
ing. They have met the responsibility of 
their high call in the spirit of earnest and 
faithful men. They have given us the 
matured results of their best wisdom, and 
experience, and study. They have a right 
to ask every man in office in the Church to 
pass no judgment either for or against their 
work, without doing as much to render that 
jadgment intelligent and according to truth, 
as they did to render their work worthy of 
their own reputation, and of the Church 
theytserve. 

As far as the present writer has had the 
means and opportunity of judging, he 
has no question but that the Committee 
have done their work wisely and well. 
They have addressed themselves to those 
things which the experience of our Church 
Courts has shown to be defective or incon- 
sistent. They have left out a good deal of 
very excellent exhortation, which never 
could be regarded or enforced as law. 
They have cleared up discrepancies between 
different provisions, and they have reda 
to a harmonious system that which had 
much of the character of a series of expe- 
dients. And, in some cases, they have ven- 
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tured to change the law to accord with 
actual and long continued usage on the 
part of the Church. As between the old 
and the new, taken as a whole, there seems 
to be no question but that the new is 
greatly the better. It promises, to give 
relief from acknowledged evils in the exe- 
cution of our system, without apy chap 
in the Constitution of our higher Chure 
Courts; and to enable ‘us to retain the 
advantages of our large and impressive 
General Assemblies, and yet to secure 
the presentation of causes brought before it, 
in such a form as to enable the Court of 
last resort to pronounce a judgment satis- 
factory to itself, as well as just to the 
parties. | 

The object of the appointment of the 
Committee was to correct acknowledged 
evils, to remove obscurities and inconsis- 
tencies, and conform every provision of 
the Book of Discipline more completely to 
the principles of our system of Govern- 
ment. Their work admirably conforms to 
the object of their appointment. They 
have touched nothing that experience has 
not shown needed to be touched. They 
have changed nothing for the mere sake of 
change, and to show how wise they were 
above their fathers. They have foisted in 
no pet theories and hobbies of men or of 
parties. They have touched the ark with 
only reverent hands. Let their work be 
tried in the fire of thorough discussion and 
argument, not by mud-throwing or dust- 
whirlwinds. And then whatever way the 

uestion may be decided in the constitu- 
tional form, the office bearers will be better 
prepared to execute the system they shall 
prefer, from having studied both until they - 
understand them well enough to say, as 
reasonable men, acting in the name of 
Christ, “This we prefer, because this is 
most like the pattern shown in the Mount.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


Presbyterian Historical Society, 


The quarterly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of this Society was held on the 
‘9th inst., in the Rooms of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia, the 
Rensselaer in the Chair. 

é Kev. George Duffield, Jr., reported 
that he had, iaeerding to appointment, had 
a correspondence in reference to the obser- 
vance of a centennial celebration of the 
taking of Fort Du Quesne (now Pittsburg 
in 1758, and that such a celebration st 
take place under circumstances of great in- 
terest in that city on the 25th inst. 

The Rev. J. M. Willson was appointed to 
prepare a History of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia; and the 
Rev. Thomas H. Beveridge one of the 
First United Presbyterian Church—both 
papers to be read at the next meeting of 
this Committee. 

The following appointments were made 
for addresses to be delivered before the 
next meetings of the several Assemblies 
and Synods: 

The Rev. J. F. Stearns, D.D., before 
the General Assembly to meet in Wil- 
mington, Delaware; the Rev. 8. M. Hop- 
kins, D.D., his alternate. The Rev. Alex- 
ander Brown, D.D., before the General 
Assembly to meet in Indianapolis, Indiana; 
the Kev. M. W. Jacobus, D.D., his alter- 
nate. The Rev. Alexander Young, D.D., 
before the Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church, to meet in Xenia, Obio; 
the Rev. J. P. Smart his alternate. The 
Rev. J. M. Willson before the Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod, to meet in Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania; the Rev. J. R. W. Sloane 
his alternate. The Rev. R. Patterson 
before the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 
to meet in Philadelphia; the Rev. T. Guth- 
rie, D.D., his alternate. 

The following donations to the Library 
of the Society were re :—From the 
family of the late Rev. J. J. Janeway, D.D. 
by Samuel Agnew, a collection of valuable 
pamphlets and a set of his published works. _ 
From the Rev. Moses Williamson, per Sam- 
uel J. Baird, one volume of Tennent’s Ser- 
mons, and one volume of «Surprising Ac- 
counts of Religious Revivals.” From the 
Rev. Albert Barnes, per B. J. Wallace, 
a complete set of all his published works. 
Mr. Wallace also announced that the Pres- 
byterian Publishing House has made. do- 
nation to this Society of all their publica- 
tions, as they have been or may be issued. 

The Library of this Society is placed for 
the present in the Rooms of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication, and any works 
relating to any of the Presbyterian bodies 
in this country will be thankfully received. 
Samuel Agnew, Esq. is Librarian. __ 


ILLNESS OF MR. SPURGEON. | 


The illness of Mr. Spurgeon has been 
more serious than the public was informed. 
The following is a letter addressed by him 
to his congregation : * 

Beloved Friends and Kindred in Christ— 
The days seem like weeks, and the weeks 
seem like months since I went up to the 
house of the Lord. My heart and my flesh 
are crying out for the assembly of the saints. 
O how I long to hear once more the solemn 
shout of the festal throng, who with the 
voice of joy and praise keep holiday ! 

I am slowly rallying. My great struggle 
is now with weakness. I feel as if my frail 
bark had weathered a heavy storm which 
has made every timber creak. Do not at- 
tribute this illness to my having laboured 
too hard for my Master. For his dear sake, 
I would that I may yet be able to labour 
more. Such toils as might he hardly no- 
ticed in the camp for the service of one’s 
country would excite astonishment for the 
service of our God. : 

And now I[ entreat you, for love’s sake, 
to continue in prayer for me. When ye 
find access to God remember me. Mind, it 
is not by the words of your mouth, nor yet 
by the cravings of your heart, but it is by 
the precious blood of Christ you must draw 
nigh to God. And when je find his sweet 
presence, and are bedewed with his holy 
anointing, then pour out your souls before 
him, and make mention of me in your sup- 
plications. 

Yours to love and serve in the. gospel, 

C. H. Spurceon. 
Clapham, Tuesday evening, Oct. 26, 1858. 


THE CONFESSIONAL IN LONDON. 


A demonstration of Metropolitan Vestry- 
men and others against the Confessional 
took place recently in St. James Hall. Al- 
derman Hale presided. Colonel Veseker 
urged reforms in the Church and in the 
Book of Common Prayer. He denounced 
Tractarianism, and moved the first resolu- 
tion against confession, absolution, and other 
innovations recently taught and practised 
by the clergy of the Church of England, 
and encouraged by some of its dignitaries 
and Bishops. Mr. Beal seconded the reso- 
lution in an energetic speech. He regretted 
Mr. Westerton’s absence, owing to a domes- 
tic calamity; but that gentleman had re- 
ceived two thousand eight hundred letters, 
expressing sympathy with the movement. 
Mr. Beal urged that professors of the con- 
fession should be ejected from their livings. 
Mr. Gowland, a vestryman of the Hambt 
of Ratcliffe, moved an amendment to the 
effect that confession and absolution vere 
inculcated and enforced by the Prayer Book, 
and moved that the meeting pledge itself 
to use every legitimate means to reve that 


Book. Much confusion followed tie deci- 
sion of the Chairman that this/ was no 
amendment, and Mr. Gowland pyposed to 


read extracts from the Prayer Bvok, amidst 
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infidel socialist,) as an old friend, 


olutie | whom he had known for greatly more than 
iasee- | Dalfa century, one from whom he differed 


on many i t subjects, but with whom 


Dla- | he agreed in one subject, namely, that he 


‘the civic bodies, and metro- 
and boards, to adopt peti- 
nt.— London paper. | 


‘of Stockholm, relates another case of reli- 
‘gious persecution’ in that country 
person. samed Hejdenberg,. of Elftdalh, 
thought 6t in to-ebjure Lutheranism, 
‘and to adopt the Baptist form of worship, 
and he taught his new creed. For thea 
jaration and teaching he was brought to 
‘trial before the Royal Court of that town. 
As, however, it appeared that he had not 
received from the clergy the ‘warnings’ 
‘which are required to be given to abjarers, 
he was acquitted on the first charge; but 
as, with respect to. the second, it was shown 
‘that he had on a Sanday held a meeting 
‘and expounded the Scriptures, he was de- 
elared guilty of violating the Jaw on con- 
venticles and of ‘profaning the Sabbath ;’ 
‘he ‘was accordingly fined sixty-nine rixdalers. 
.He led to the Supreme Ooart at Stock- 
holm; but the condemnation was confirmed. 
‘He vety recently presented a petition to 
the king for pardon, but it Las just been 
rejected.” 

Misstnc Travetier.—The search for 
Dr. Leichardt, the missing Australian ex- 
plorer, has again proved a failare, Mr. 
Gregory, who prosecuted the search, having 
crossed the country from Moreton Bay to 
Adelaide without finding any satisfactory 
traces.of the lost party. — 
presses his belief in the total loss of the 
party, from the circumstance of the drying 
up of the surface water; and this opinion is 
strengthened by the fact that none of the 
horses have returned, nor have any traces 
been found to show that any of the party 
were killed. 


A Zeatous Giri —On Sunday week 
about thirty youths, with some women, had 
formed themselves round a ring, opposite 
the beer house, Embsay, encouraging two 
ouths to fight, when a servant girl, pass- 
ng on her way to chapel, rushed into the 
arena, and by her persuasive powers, suc- 
ceeded in taking most of them to chapel 
with her.—Leeds Mercury. 
Aottvity or Faenon Missions. 
—A Paris correspondent of the Nord states 
that numerous French missionaries, men 


i 


and women, have left during the last few | 


months. Ten members of the Society of 
Mary have left for new Caledonia; a bishop 
and ten members of the same Society for 
the Oceanic missions; thirty-one members 
of the Society of Picpus for Tahiti, Sand- 
wich Islands, Valparaiso, Santiago, Lima, 
&o.; two monks and two nuns for North 
America; and twenty-one priests of the So- 
ciety of Foreign Missions for China. 


Tae East InprtA COMPANY AND Mis- 
SIONARY SocrETiEs.—At a recent meeting 
in Southampton the Rev. E. Crowe, of the 
London Missionary Society, related the fol- 
‘lowing incident :—The late honourable Com- 
pany sent out a private order to Lord Har- 
dinge forbidding officers to subscribe to the 
missionary cause, and directing the names 
of such officers to be recorded; Lord Har- 

_dinge gave the order toa subordinate for 
hi the officer replied that he 
would promulgate it, but at the same time 
his resignation must be accepted ; his lord- 
ship put the order into his pocket, and thus 
it was that England had heard so little 
about it... 

Tup LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND 
Proppecy.—A Mr. T. Haberston states in 
the Zimes that his father and the late Duke 
of Wellington corresponded on the subject of 
prophecy, and that the Dake was at last led 
to see that “Turkey would be the com- 
mencement of a t conflict in Europe, 
and apprehended the fact, as laid down in 
prophesy, of the>political extinction of the 

urks,” 


A Rossev.—The Queen of Prus- 
sia was robbed while passing throngh Leip- 
sic, Germany, of a box containing several 
hundred thalers, on the 13th ult. An 
American, who was sojourning at the same 
city, had his pocket picked of 2000 thalers 
the same day. 


States.—About a fortnight ago 


two trunks were seized in the custom-house 
of Civita Vecchia, the experienced eyes of 
the examinjng officers having detected false 
bottoms to them, which, being raised, dis- 


piayed a quantity of Bibles and other pro-. 


ibited works. The merchant to whom the 
trunks were addressed, for the purpose of 
forwarding them to Rome, protested his to- 
tal ignorance of their contents, and was 
therefore not molested by the police. A few 
days after, a young man named Federici, the 
son of a small merchant in Civita Vecchia, 
was arrested at the post-office, just as he had 
received his letters. A domiciliary visit of 
the police to his residence was productive of 
little or no evidence against bim, but he 
was, notwithstanding, sent to Rome, a few 
hours afterwards, handcuffed, and escorted 
by two gendarmes. It appears that he was 
in correspondence with some political refu- 
at Genoa, and the police managed to 
intercept the letters on both sides. 


Tue CHRISTIANS IN Morocco.—The po- 
sition of the few Christians in Morocco ap- 
to be exceedingly critical. _The fol- 
owing is an extract from a letter received 
from Mr. Barrow, the British Consul at 
Rabat, bearing date September 1, 1858: 
‘‘Fanaticism is daily and visibly gaining 
ground. Qur houses are now secured as 
well as bars, bolts, and fire-arms can make 
them. Communications between the French 
vice-consuls and merchants and my vice- 
consulate are opened, so that in a moment 
of danger all would come to my house, 
which is the most secure and easily defend- 
ed. And in that little gloomy room over 
the entrance, where your baggage was 
placed, I have. collected about twenty 
of powder—choosing rather, if it be 
God’s will, that all who are dear to me 
should thus perish, than risk the borror of 
peeing their lives cut away piccemeal, their 
persons desecrated, and their remains thrown 
to the dogs.” 


Tue Preopie’s Riacnt.—When the new 
brick church on Murray Hill was opened 
for the first service on the 24th ult., Dr. 
Spring on announcing the first hymn, re- 
marked, “that this part of the service be- 
longs to the and the singing, in old 
familiar psalm-tanes, was led by the organ 
and a powerful voiced chorister, who stood 
facing the egation, in a small recess 
back of the pulpit, in which the organist 
and a few singers were also seated.” No 
interludes or fantasias of any kind were 
admitted, nor are they intend 
after. This is a good move for congrega- 
tional singing, and wherever it is sustained, 
it will probably reduce “the cost of the 
music” one-half, restore to the people the 
right of singing praises to God, and help 
mightily to suppress what is light and un- 
seemly indecent and irreverent, in the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary.— Churchman.= 


Rosert OWEN AT THE LIVERPOOL 
Conrerence.—We learn, from the Leeds 
Mercury, that at the recent conference on 
social science, before the special business of 
the concluding meeting commenced, Lord 
Brougham introduced Mr. Robert Owen, 


Mr. Gregory ex- 


to be here- 


r | Dever imagine 
| which all vice and 
| to of the world! The world will certainly 


(Mr. Owen 


wae the author of infant edu- 
cation. r. Owen then ssid he should 
submit to the Committee in writiog s plan 


be rooted 


would 


deeply indebted Ly 


ply i Mr. Owen provided 
P successful. 


Tas Bank or Enctanp.—Articles have 
| been going the rounds, asserting that the 
| Bank of England never re-issues a note. 


Such was the case some twelve years ago; 
but finding it a useless expense, they have 


es | modified their rule. They now only destroy 
IntoLerance Swepzn.—The Tiden, 


such notes as were redeemed in specie—re- 


issuing all such as fad been received on de- 


posit, or in payment of notes. | 
Cuinzse Wit.—A missionary in the 


‘Chinese waters having distributed several 
| gopies of the Ten Commandments on shore, 


they were sent back the next day with the 


request that they might be distributed 
‘among the French and English, for the 


tracts contained admirable doctrines, and 
these people evidently much needed them. 


EpvoaTION In New YorK.—According 
to the late State census, it appears that out 
of a population of three and a half millions, 
there are about ninety-seven thousand who 
can neither read nor write—one thirty-sixth 


part of the whole. 


JEewisH Lionel de 
Rothschild, Member of Parliament, intends 


‘presenting the city of London School with 


$10,000, to found a scholarship of the value 
of $300 per annum, in commemoration of 


.| the admission of Jews to Parliament.—Jew- 


ish Chronicle. 

JaPaNn anD THE Unitep Srares.—The bene- 
fits of a peaceful policy in our intercourse with 
the semi-civilized nations of the East are 
strikingly illustrated in Japan as well as China. 
What Mr. Reed obtained from the Emperor of 
China, without a resort to force, Mr. Harris, 
our Consul at Simoda, has been equally suc- 
cessful in procuring from the Japanese Go- 
vernment. Four years ago, when Commodore 
Perry went to that country, he carried with 


-him the arts and improvements of peace. He 
presented the Government with an electric 


telegraph, a miniature railroad, and an im- 
proved gun, and showed them the superiority 
of steam in war, by exhibiting the qualities of 
his splendid war steamer. The intercourse 
begun in friendliness has since been confirmed 
and extended by an additional treaty, which 
embodies some important concessions, both of 


commercial and religious privileges, to our 


countrymen—such, for example, as the remis- 
sion of the tax of six per cent. for re-coinage 
upon the American purchaser of Japanese 
goods, and the toleration of the Christian faith, 
the followers of which are allowed to build 
churches and hold public worship in ports 
open to Americans. A diplomatic minister, it 
is also promised, will be sent from Japan to 
the United States. That the treaty is deemed 
a desirable one, is evident from the report that 
the English have procured one with similar 
rovisions. The Americans are regarded with 
iendship and reepect, and their presente 
have not been bestowed upon a people insensi- 
ble to the value of such gifts. The Japanese 
have improved the time since Com. Perry’s 
visit to procure a war steamer for themselves, 
and the officers of the Powhatan, at their re- 
cent visit, were astonished with a visit from it, 
manned entirely by Japanese, with Japanese 
engineers. A railroad will soon be laid be- 
tween Kanagawa and Jeddo, a distance of 
seventeen miles. They have had one thousand 
guns cast like the boat howitzer presented to 
them, and have mounted them on the forts of 
their different ports. On the-fourth of July, 
and on Washington’s birth-day, twenty-one 
uns were fired from these howitzers, in 
onour of those days, the American flag be- 
ing hoisted at the same time. 


DOMESTIC NEWS 


Tae WeatHer.— Winter is making an early 
start the present season, and it has com- 
menced in good earnest. The sudden change 
has more the semblance of the middle of 
January than of November. The cold-snap 
commenced on Thursday, 11th inst., when 
there was a heavy fall of snow at Nottoway 
Court House, Virginia. A slight touch of the 
same storm was observedin Petersburg. Water 
pitchers were found to contain a coating of ice. 
The Hudson river at Crum Elbow, five miles 
above Poughkeepsie, New York, was skimmed 
over with ice on Friday morning, 12th inst. On 
that morning the mercury stood at 15 degrees 
above zero. A heavy fall of snow commenced 
on Saturday morning, which lasted all day. 
On Sunday the weather was still colder. On 
Monday, 15th inst., another snow storm com- 
menced, which continued ail day, and extend- 
ed all along the seaboard, and into the inte- 
rior. The weather during the night was quite 
cold, being several degrees below the freezing 
point. Ice of considerable thickness was 
formed. 


Mr. Reep’s Mission To Carna.—The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
North American says that the best answer to 
the vindictive attacks on Mr. Reed’s diplo- 
macy in China, is found in the fact that ‘‘the 
Administration, in the spirit of frankness and 
fair dealing, informed the British Govern- 
ment fully of the scope and purpose of his 
mission, and even went so far as to furnish a 
copy of his instructions. Lord Clarendon, 
then Secretary of Foreign Affairs, took occa- 
sion to express his entire satisfaction at this 
candid course on our part, and actually ap- 

lauded the policy which had been adopted 
ere.” 

From Uran.—Advices from Salt Lake City 
to the 16th ult. have been received. General 
Johnston’s command went into winter quar- 
ters on the 12th. The reports relative to the 
gold discoveries at Pike’s Peak had created 
considerable excitement at Salt Lake, and 
numbers were leaving for the diggings. The 
case of the Indians who committed the out- 
rages on Mrs. Marker and her daughters had 

n commenced. Heavy rains and high 
winds prevailed in the Territory, and the 
snow on the mountains was three feet deep. 
Judge Eckels, who has distinguished him- 
self so much by his judicial course against the 
Mormons in Utah, has arrived in St. Louis, in 
charge of Henrietta Polidore, the girl who 
was rescued from the Mormons, on a writ of 
habeas , at the request of the British 
Government, having been abducted from Glou- 
cester, England, four years since. 


Surprisep.—A test of Spirit- 
ualism was recently made at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, which we commend to be- 
lievers in the “new revelation.” The son 
of Mr. Wade was supposed to be lost with a 
wrecked ship some years agc. The father, a 
full believer in the truth of mediumship be- 
tween mortals and immortals, enjoyed com- 
munications with the spirit of his loved and 
lost son. The son, through a medium in- 
formed him that he ‘“‘was happy among the 
saints, and that a crown of glory was in 
reserve for himself.”’ Mr. Wade, however, 
was “taken all aback” a few days since by 
the arrival of his son in the form of flesh and 
blood, and his relation of wondrous escapes 
by field and flood. 


Growrs or a Western ViILLace.—A letter 
from Fairbury, Illinois, says: —Last November 
there was but one house here; now there are 
over forty dwellings, seven stores, three ware- 
houses, a church, school-house, railway depot, 
steam-mill, and other buildings—all erected 
within eleven months. This is only a slight 
sample of our progress here in the West. 


Anotuer Dears Frou Burnine Fiuip.—At 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, lately, Miss Hannah 
Harris was 80 severely injured by an explo- 
sion of burning fluid, that she died soon after- 
wards. She was passing a stove with a bottle 
tightly corked, when the bottle bursted. 


WHERE THEY WERE Buitt.—Of the 85 ves- 
sels yong | our navy, 15 were built in 
Philadelphia; 10 in New York. 8 in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia; 15 in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia ; 17 in Boston, Massachusetts ; 7 in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire; 1 in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania; 1 in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; 1 trans- 
ferred from the War Department, and 8 were 
purchased. 


Centenniat Cecesration.—On the 25th of 
this month, the citizens of Western Pennsyl- 
vania propose to appropriately celebrate the 
Centennial anniversary of the capture of Fort 


ss event which they justly regard 
as 


e successful assertion of the Anglo-Saxon 
right of dominion over the valley of the Ohio. 
In view of its peculiar interest and import- 
ance, they have made arrangements to com- 
memorate, ‘‘on the scene of former action,” 
this final abandonment by the French of their 
long-cherished project of connecting Louisiana 
with Florida by a chain of military posts; and 


ned by any one previously, by |. 


fit. 


States to unite with them in doing honour to 
the occasion. There is to bea d proces- 
sion of the citizens of Western Pennsylvania, 
and their invited guests, civil and military, 
local and national, and of the various trades 
and associations which may desire to be repre- 
sented. The ings of this day are to be 


fitly closed by addresses to be delivered on the | 


site of old Fort Duquesne. 


Unitzp Srares Aruy.—The present milita- 
ry force of the United States consists of nine- 
teen regiments of the line, composed of the 
following corps:—Five regiments of cavalry, 
four regiments of artillery, ten of infantry, 
making a grand regate of thirteen thou- 
sand rank and file of all arms. This little ar-. 
my covers an area of over two millions of 
square miles, being two-thirds the area of all 
Europe. 

Tornapogs 1x Misstssipr1.—Two tornadoes 


occurred in Eastern Mississippi recently. One 


passed through the western part of Jasper 


county, and swept away every house on the 


plantation of Josiah Moody. Of thirteen per- 
sons in his house, the lifeless and mangled re- 
mains of nine were picked up the next morn- 
ing by the assembled neighbours. Two others 
—Mrs. Moody and a little daughter—were 
found alive, but so severely wounded that no 
hope was entertained of their recovery. Only 
one Sf Mr. Moody’s family, a little girl, es- 
caped! She was severely injured. 

Enp or tae Orecon War.—The War De- 


ent has received important despatches 
rom the Pacific, announcing the conclusion of 


the campaign against the Indians in Washing- 


ton Territory. General Clarke sums up by 
saying all the Indians engaged in hostilities 
have been beaten, and all have been driven to 
terms, The two howitzers abandoned by Col. 
Steptoe, and the remains of Captain Taylor 
and Lieut. Gaston, who fell in Steptoe’s en- 
gagement, had been recovered. 


Capture or Siavers.—The barque Venus, 
formerly sailing under the Mexican flag, was 
taken by a Spanish war steamer a few days 


since’ off Moro Castle, with nearly six, hun-. 
The barque Ketch 


dred negroes on board 
Brothers, captured on the coast of Africa, 
arrived at Charleston on Wednesday morn- 
ing, 11th inst. She was formerly owned in 


‘Charleston, but was sold to parties in Ha- 


vana. She was provided with a slaver’s out- 

She had no slaves on board. LEighty- 

— hundred dollars in gold were found on 
er. 


Hurricane.—We have advices from Ber- 
muda to the 7th inst. A terrific hurricane, 
which Jasted four days, commenced on the 
23d of October, and did immense damage on 
the Island. The United States steam-frigate 
Sabine experienced the full force of it, and 
was obliged to put into Bermuda for repairs. 
She was seriously damaged in her rigging 
and steerage-gear, and had her bow-ports 
forced in. 


Suatt Becinnincs.—A woman died, a few 
days since, in Cincinnati, Ohio, who had accu- 
lated $8000 in the business of playing a hand- 
organ and singing through the streets. 


Court-Hovuse Burnep.—On the 8th instant, 
the court-house at Gallipolis, Ohio, was des- 
troyed by fire. Loss $12,000, insurance $5000. 


Suit acainst tHe Baptist Union.— 
Rev. Orrin B. Judd has brought an action, 
in New York, against the Secretary of the 
American Bible Union, to recover $10,000, 
for damages to his fair name and reputation 
as a minister of the gospel and a citizen, 
through an article published in the Louisville 
Journal by the defendant. The defendant de- 
nies the publication, also that Judd is a min- 
ister of the gospel. Judd was employed for 
two years by the Bible Union, in revising an 
English translation of the Scriptures. 


A Waate 1n Lone Isianp Sounp.—Captain 
Baker, of the schooner Joseph P. Rose, at Pro- 
vidence, from Albany, reports that he saw, on 
the 28th ult., off Point Judith, a large whale. 
He remained in sight for some time, and when 
last seen, was making in the direction of Block 
Island. 


Revotutionary Retics.—The Cumberland 


(Md.) Telegraph notices the following relics as 


having been ploughed up in the fields of Mr. 
John Plucker, living eighteen miles west of 
that city, viz: Two small cannon wheels weigh- 
ing séventy-one pounds each, the remains of a 
gridiron, a fish gig, nut cracker, stirrup, and 
two cannon balls. These things were left by 
Braddock’s army, as they encamped at or near 
the spot where they were found. 


EMIGRATION OVER THE Piains.—William A. 
Wallace, of the “Alta California,” just arrived 
at St. Louis, Missouri, from Salt Lake, Utah, 
reports having passed on the route fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty-five vehicles, eight thousand 
and sixty-one yoke of oxen, seven hundred and 
four mules, forty-six horses, and twelve hun- 
dred and thirty head of loose cattle. A large 
portion of this emigration is occasioned by the 
establishment of the government forces in Salt 
Lake City, many of the trains being filled with 
army supplies; but, aside from this, there is a 
vast amount of miscellaneous emigration and 
commercial intercourse existing between the 
two points. 

Game.—The Peru (Ind.) Republican reports 
a huge squirrel hunt at that place, a few = 
ago, in which two parties of six killed exactly 
three hundred squirrels each. That sort of 
game must be abundant out there. Wild tur- 
keys, too, are said to be rather “‘numerous.” 


Inpran Massacres 1n Texas.—The accounts 
of Indian massacres appear to multiply. A 
letter to the Galveston News, from Fort Gra- 
ham, dated October 30th, says:—‘‘ I learn that 
the gentleman who carries the mail from Me- 
ridian to Pecan Bayou, brought to Meridian, 
yesterday, a Camanche scalp that he had taken 
the day before. The mail rider says there 
were three families murdered by the Camanche 
Indians, a few days ago, in Camanche or 
Erath county, and one other family missing, 
either killed or ran away to escape from the 
Indians. I also learn from a gentleman just 
from Fort Belknap, that a man was killed the 
other day, a few miles from Belknap. About 
two hundred head of horses have been stolen 
the last few days, in the vicinity of Fort Belk- 
nap, by the Indians. A hard country, this.— 
J. B. SHe.ton.” 


An American Bonaparte.—Jerome N. 
Bonaparte, Jr., arrived in the Fulton last 
Friday from France. He is the grandson of 
Jerome Bonaparte, the only brother of Napo- 
leon the Great now living. Heis a descendant 
of the American branch of the Bonaparte 
family, Miss Patterson of Baltimore having 
been his grandmother. His father, Jerome 
Bonaparte, nephew of Napoleon the Great, 
still resides in Baltimore, Maryland. Young 
Bonaparte has probably returned on furlough 
to visit his friends in this country. He gra- 
duated at West Point several years ago, and 
was then distinguished as the best swords- 
man in his class. In the examination of 1850 
he was reported, among other distinguished 
vadets, for proficiency in mathematics, French, 
and drawing. Shortly after the accession of 
the present Emperor of France to power, 
young Bonaparte joined the French army as a 
second lieutenant. He was in the Crimean 
war, and has been for some time past in 
Algiers. 


Tae Stezrinc Cars—A New INvENTION.— 
A clergymen from Kansas, who recently vis- 
ited Baltimore, thus describes the newly in- 
vented sleeping cars that are now on the rail- 
road that crosses the Alleghenies:—If the 
Atlantic telegraph is a failure, the “sleeping 
cars are not,” as many a weary traveller can 
attest. Who would have thought, a few years 
since, of going to bed at Johnstown, and 
waking up in the neighbourhood of Hollidays- 
burg? Fifty cents extra will now sleep a pas- 
senger over the Aileghenies in a horizontal 
posture upon a comfortable bed, without once 
being aroused by the punch of a conductor, 
and the annoying, “Show your ticket, sir.” 
Next to the ‘‘man who first invented sleep,” 
and upon whose head blessings were invoked 
by honest Sancho Panza—next to him, the 
gratitude of the travelling public is certainly 
due to the originator of this flying dormitory. 


A Heavy Soir Dectpev.—The Buffalo Ex- 


press learns by a special despatch from Chica- 


go that the great suit against the American 
Transportation Company for one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars damages arising 
out of the burning of a warehouse and its 
contents, which took fire from the Company’s 
propeller Falcon, burning at the dock, has 
been decided in favour of the Company. 


Boots anp Saors.—The United States Econ- 


omist estimates the consumption of boots and 


shoes in the United States at seventy-six mil- 
lion pairs per year, valued at eighty million 
dollars. About twelve million pairs are made 
in Massachusetts—one-half of them in Lynn. 
The Economist mentions as a remarkable cir- 
cumstance in this connection, that notwith- 
standing the immense extent of the shoe and 
boot manufacture, and the army of persons 
engaged in it, neither boot nor shoemakers 
figure in the last census, though shoefinders 
and shoepeg makers do. There is no branch 
of manufacture conducted with such poor 
economy as that of boots and shoes. It is 
within bounds to say that one-third of the 
leather made into boots and shoes is a dead 
loss, on account of the imperfect manner in 


system in England. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


extend a cordial invitation to citizens of other which they are manufactured. Witness the 


heaps of half-worn and ripped shoes in every 
attic. It is this waste of material that has ap- 
preciated the price of leather, and all articles 


made from it very rapidly within a few years. 


And it is a waste that is in the end bad econ- 
asers. 


Money Deap Letrers.—The dead letter 


‘branch of the General Post Office has just closed 


another quarter's work. During the three 
months which terminated on the 30th ult., 
there were found two thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-nine letters, which contained mone 

amounting in the aggregate to $12,921.82. 
For the quarter which closed 30th June last, 
there were received four thousand five hundred 
and forty-nine letters, and $21,498.85 in money. 
For the quarter ending the 30th March, two 
thousand four hundred and seventy-two letters 
and $13,475.15 in money. Quarter closed 31st 


December, twd thousand three hundred and 


fifty-two letters, and $1361.96 in cash. Total 
in the year, twelve thousand one hundred and 
two letters, and $61,239.72 in money. It is 
gratifying to state that, under the efficiency 
and promptitude which characterize the finance 
bureau, over nine-tenths of the whole amount 
of cash has been restored to the original 
owners. 


FOREIGN 


FROM BHUROPE. 


The steamer Vanderbilt brings London pa- 
pers to the 4th of November. 

There was nothing new reported regarding 
the condition of the Atlantic Telegraph cable. 
The London Daily News, in an article giving 
full particulars of the recent reception of 
intelligible signals through the abt 
that since Wednesday, the 20th of Octo- 
ber, the day on which the message was re- 
ceived, there has been no indication of a per- 
manent improvement in the electrical condi- 
tion of the line. 


_A new company had been formed for the’ 


purpose of laying a submarine cable from 
Galway to Belle Isle, along the St. Lawrence 
to Quebec, and thence by land to the Pacific 
coast. 

Great uneasiness exists in Ireland with re- 
gard to the formation of a new order of sedi- 
tious societies, which are spreading over the 
country, and whose members bind themselves 
not to divulge their plans to the priests. 
They are supposed to derive inspiration and 
money from America. 

The London Daily News says:—‘“‘ A steamer 
built for the Egyptian Government in the 
United States, is a failure, as far as speed is 
concerned, and it is expected she will be 
brought to Southampton in the spring, to 
have her speed increased.” 

Mr. McGowan, the American contractor at 
Sebastopol, writes to Gallignani’s Messenger, 
denying the report that his efforts to raise the 
sunken ships had failed, and the enterprise 
abandoned. He had already raised, since May, 
six vessels in good condition, and removed 
several others. 

The litigated point between the French and 
Brazilian Governments with respect to the 
boundaries of French Guiana, will, it is said, 
be decided in favour of France, on the strength 
of certain documents lately discovered in the 
archives of Seville. 

The telegraphic communication between Do- 
ver and Calais continues uninterrupted. The 
cable has been ‘“‘under-run” from Dover to 
the extent of about 13 miles, with a view to 
finding the fractured portion, but without suc- 
cess. Endeavours will now be made to ascer- 
tain whether the damage has occurred about 
four miles from Calais. 3 

The steamer Gorgon, in effecting a survey 
of the new telegraphic route by the way of the 
Azores, found the greatest depth between 
Nova Scotia and Fayal, in latitude 42° 77 
north, and longitude 41° 28’ west, where no 
bottom was reached with 3000 fathoms of line. 

Another French vessel, with African emi- 
grants, has been pillaged on the coastof Africa. 
The captain and a great part of the crew 
were massacred. The name of the vessel was 
the Anna. The emigrants rose upon the off- 
cers and crew, and but two of their number 
escaped. 

A dreadful catastrophe has taken place at 
Bradford, England, extending to many neigh- 
bouring villages. A lozenge-maker had sent 
to a drug store for twelve pounds of ‘terra 
album” or “daft,” (which is in fact simply 
plaster of Paris or sulphate of lime, and 
forms, it seems the body of cheap lozenges, ) 
and the druggist’s clerk had given in lieu of 
it, by mistake, and in the absence of his prin- 
cipal, twelve pounds of arsenic. All who par- 


took of them were attacked with terrible pains, | 


and several died before the cause was discov- 
ered. More than one hundred and eighty- 
three persons were still suffering from the ef- 
fects of the poison, and no fewer than sixteen 
had died at the latest advices. The druggist 
and his clerk were both arrested. 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Post asserts positively that the French Gov- 
ernment is resolved to put a stop to the im- 
portation of free negroes into the French col- 
onies. 

The last advices from the Cape of Good 
Hope mentioned, in vague terms, the burnin 
of the steamer Eastern City. It is now otaned 
that the vessel in question was the emigrant 


ship of that name, and that only one life was 


lost. 

A despatch from Constantinople says that 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had laid the first 
stone of an English Protestant church, and in 
doing so had declared that the building would 
be a monument commemorative of the support 
given by England to Turkey in preserving 
the integrity of her territory. The ngmes of 
the British who perished in the late war are 
to be inscribed on tables placed in the church. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


There had been a great demonstration at 


Birmingham in honour of Mr. John Bright, 
Member of Parliament from that town. A 
spirited speech on the subject of parliamentary 
reform was made by him. Mr. Bright’s re- 
marks were regarded as indicative of the 
policy of the extreme Radicals, and as such 
attracted great attention. He eulogized the 
elective franchise, as practised in the United 
States; the equal distribution of representa- 
tion, and the ballot; and pledged himself to 
support a reform bill providing for such a 
Mr. Bright’s recom- 
mendations were not acceptable to the great 
bulk of the press. The Manchester Guardian 
takes decided exception to his laudation of 
American institutions, and of the law and 
order which he contended prevailed under 
them. 
Mr. Whitehouse, who styles himself “ elec- 
trician projector” of the Atlantic Telegraph, 
and whose recent dismissal by the agg 
was followed by a long paper war, has ad- 
dressed a new communication to the Directors. 
It is for the purpose of obtaining permission 
to examine the present state of the cable, with 
the ulterior view of making a proposal for its 
restoration. The Board, however, profess to 
attach no importance to his plans or state- 
ments, and it is said they are not likely to re- 
ceive moment’s serious consideration. 
The arrangements for transferring the Great 
Eastern steamship to a new company, who 
are to find the capital for her completion, 
(she has already cost $3,200,000, ) were effected 
at a meeting held on the lst inst. The share- 
holders in the original company are to receive 
for every $1000 of the old stock $125 of the 
new—a dismal conclusion, but as good as 
could have bsen expected under the circum- 
stances. The plan still is to employ her on 
the American route. 
Ireland has still its assassinations, its latest 
victim being the Rev. Alexander Nixon, a 
magistrate, who was shot while returning 
from church, the assassins being three in 
number, and disguised as women. They had 
evidently waylaid their victim, and are sup- 
osed to have been strangers hired by parties 
in the neighbourhood. They had not been ar- 
rested, but a reward for their apprehension 
had been offered by the Lord-Lieutenant. The 
Dublin correspondent of the London Morning 
Herald thus describes the dastardly assault: 
‘“‘The reverend gentleman was accompanied 
in his carriage by his daughter and Mrs. 
Nixon. The disguised ruffians simulated 
drunkenness. As the carriage approached, 
one of them tripped, as if by accident, and fell 
across the road in front of the horses, which 
were at once pulled up by the coachman; 
whereupon the two other ruffians approached 
closely to the reverend gentleman, and fired a 
pistol at his head. The ball entered his 
mouth, passed out through his neck, and 
lodged in Miss Nixon’s bonnet. According to 
a telegraphic message dated from London- 
derry, Mr. Nixon was then living, but slight 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. 


FRANCE, 


It is stated that the indemnity to be paid to 
France by Portugal in the Charles-et-Georges 
affair was at first fixed at 450,000 francs, but 
was afterward reduced to 180,000 francs, of 
which 50,000 will go to the widow of the 
second officer of the vessel, who died in the 
prison of Mozambique. The French Minister 
of Marine has, in consequence of the ap- 
proaching expedition to Cochin China, com- 


, says, 


manded the establishment of a regular ser- 
vice of steamboats between the Bay of Japan, 
Hong Kong, and Canton. 

ITALY. 

The Marquis Migliorati, Charge d’ Affaires 
of Piedmont at Rome, had joined with the 
Duke de Grammont in making re ta- 
tions to Cardinal Antonelli against the ab- 
duction of young Montara. From a return 
about to be published by the Minister of 
the Interior at Rome, it appears that the 
number of political offenders pardoned or 
recalled from exile since 1850, is 1258, and 
that the number now in custody is 258; of 
these all except 70 have been condemned for 
civil crimes or offences as well as political 


ones. 
SWITZERLAND. 


The difference which had arisen between 
the Federal Council and the government of 
the Canton of Geneva, respecting certain refu- 

s, had been amicably settled. Five of the 
oreigners were to be compelled to quit the 
Canton, and five permitted to remain. 


SPAIN. 

The coalition opposition pa 
the majority of the elections at 
government had every where triumphed in the 
provinces. General tranquilllity reigned in the 
country. A letter from Madrid says that all the 
ships intended for the transport of troops in the 
contemplated expedition against Mexico, had 
sailed for Cuba, except one which was de- 
tained at Cadiz by the weather. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Independence Belge says that the Aus- 
trian authorities on the frontier have seized 
upon 16,000 Minnie rifles which were being 
smuggled through for the use of the Bosnian 
insurgents. Intelligence from Vienna states 


had carried 


that the Protestants of the Austrian empire‘ 


are making every effort to have their rights 


| recognized, and to obtain the reorganization 


of their churches. They complain of the par- 
simony which the government, so generous 
towards the Roman Catholic, displays in all 
matters relating to their creed. 


RUSSIA. 


The Invalide Russe announces the subjec- 
tion to Russia of a considerable tract of the 
Great Tchetchnia. It consists of the whole 
mountainous region extending between the 
sources of the Terek and the valley of Charo-Ar- 
gonue. The report of these successes in the 
Caucasus was brought to Tiflis by Captain 
Fadeef, who came in direct line from Argonue, 
without an escort, accompanied only by a de- 
putation from the pacified tribes. This is the 
ret time, says the Invalide, that a Russian 
officer has passed along this route. The Em- 
peror Alexander has addressed an order of the 
day to the Army of the Caucasus, expressing 
his satisfaction at the result of their late ope- 
rations. There is now a direct communication 
between the army and Tiflis, in consequence 
of the voluntary submission of different tribes. 


TURKEY. 


On the 19th ult. the Sultan, accompanied b 
his Minister of Marine, honoured the Ameri- 
can frigate Wabash with a visit. His Ma- 
jesty was received with all the honours due to 
royalty, a salute of twenty-one guns being 
fired, and the Minister of the United States 
and Commodore Lavalette receiving his Im- 
perial Majesty. 

The London Times contains the following 
extract from a commercial letter dated at 
Constantinople:—Sir H. L. Bulwer was pass- 
ing the streets at Pera on horseback, pre- 
ceded by his groom, on the 20th of October, 
being a holy day, (the nativity of Mohammed) 
some of the Sultan’s levy driving in their car- 
riages, the horse of the groom touched one of 
their horses, and the rider struck him with 
his whip, the groom used his whip also. Sir 
H. Bulwer endeavoured to separate them, 
when the remainder of the eunuchs rushed on 
the Ambassador and struck him several blows. 
The Ambassador was arrested and taken to 
the police station at Pera. 

A son of Redschid Pasha, and son-in-law, 
also, of the Sultan, named Ali Gwalib, was 
drowned in the Bosphorus, a small vessel in 
which he was sailing having come in collision 
with a steamer. 3 

The insurrection which had broken out in 

a part of Bosnia has again been suppressed by 
the Pasha’s troops, whicn reached that place 
in great numbers. More than a thousand 
Christian refugees are in the Austrian terri- 
tory. . 
M. Sabatier and Captain Pullen left Suez 
for Jeddah, on the 8th inst., by the Cyclops. 
It is understood that for the present the two 
Commissioners will occupy themselves exclu- 
sively with the adjustment of the claims 
brought forward by the European merchants 
for losses and damage sustained through the 
late outbreak. The total amount of the in- 
demnity demanded is said to exceed $2,500,- 
000. Ismail Pasha and his prisoners had 
gone on to Constantinople. Jeddah continues 
without a Turkish Commissioner. 


INDIA. | 

The Calcutta mail of September 23, had 
reached England. The letters add little to 
on information, Active operations by 

ord Clyde (Sir Colin Campbell) were not 
expected to commence before October 15th. 
Meanwhile, the rebels are stated to be still in 
great numbers, and ravaging the country, and 
sorely oppressing the inhabitants wherever 
English troops are not posted. In Oude, al- 
though the regular campaign had not opened, 
“a minor engagements have taken place, 
resulting, it is affirmed, in every case in the 
total rout and great destruction of the enemy 
with trifling loss to the British. The London 
Times has reason to believe the proclamation 
which was to announce the assumption of the 
Government of India by the Queen was drawn 
up and dispatched from England some weeks 
since. Intelligence of its arrival in India was 
expected by the next mail. 


CHINA. 


The China mails to September 13th, from 
Hong Kong, had arrived. The news has 
been anticipated by telegraph. A great num- 
ber of piratical vessels had been captured and 
sunk by the British cruisers. In the Pekin 
Gazette the term “barbarian” continued to be 
used in speaking of foreigners. The corres- 
pondent of the London Times has private ad- 
vices from Canton to September 9, which says: 
‘‘Profound peace reigns here; any one may 
travel over the city, and unarmed, in perfect 
safety. The city gates are open, and people 
are flocking in by thousands. In a short time 
it will be as full as usual.” Lord Elgin was 
at Shanghae, prepared to go into the business 
of revising the tariffs with the Chinese envoys. 


JAPAN. 


The treaty concluded with Japan by Lord 
Elgin is said to be almost identical with the 
American treaty. One year after its ratifica- 
tion five ports will be opened to English tra- 
ders. Cotton and woollen fabrics are only to 
pay a duty of five per cent. of the declared 
value on importation. Almost all other arti- 
cles are to pay 20 per cent. A resident Min- 
ister is to be permitted at Jeddo. Exports are 
to be subject to a duty of five per cent. The 
Dutch had not as yet succeeded in obtaining 
the privileges granted to other nations. Dur- 
ing Lord Elgin’s visit to Jeddo the Emperor 
was unwell, which was given as a reason for 
his not receiving his lordship. 


4 TAHITI. 


The Moniteur Tahitian publishes an account 
of the opening of the native legislative assem- 
bly of Tahiti. The departure of the Queen 
from the palace was announced by a salute 
of twenty-one guns. The French political 
commissioner of Tahiti took a prominent part 
in the procedings. Before the speech, a Pro. 
testant minister offered the usual prayer. 
After the royal speech, tae French Commis- 


sioner drew a flattering picture of the prospe- 


rity of the country. 


MARRIED. 


In Columbia, Pennsylvania, on Thursday, 11th 
inst., by the Rev. J. S. Grimes, the Rev. RoBeERT 
GamBteE of Salisbury, Pennsylvania, to Miss S. W. 
Houston of Columbia. 


In Woodbridge, New Jersey, on the 2d inst., by | 


the Rev. Mr. Plumley, Mr. H. Cray BLoomFiEtp 
to Miss Mary E, Tappan. 

In the Seventh Street Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington City, District of Columbia, on Wednesday, 
10th inst , by the Rev. B. F. Bittinger, S. W. K. 
Hanpy, Esq., to Miss Annig E. Vernon. 

At Rosehill, near Williamsport, Maryland, on 
the 10th inst., by the Rev. Thomas Creigh, D.D., 
of Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, Mr. Atonzo Berry 
of Prince George county, to Miss Virornia, daugh- 
ter of Mr. OrHo of Williamsport. 

On Tuesday morning, 9th inst., by the Rev. Daniel 
Motzer, Geornce A. Munro, Esq., of Washington 
City, District of Columbia, to Miss Lizzie HALL, 
only daughter ‘of JosepH THompson, Esq., of Zoar, 
Montgomery county, Maryland. 

By the Rev. James Latta, on Thursday, 11th 
inst., Jouw Botton, Esq., to Miss Futton, 
all of Chester county, Penney! vania. 

On the evening of the 10th inst., at the Mountain 
House, Orange, New Jersey, by the Rev. J. M. 
Ogden, Mr. E. T. Stack of Philadelphia, to Miss 
Eu1za D. Crowe t, eldest daughter of D. A. Crow- 
ell, Esq., of the former place. 

At Tribes Hill, New York, on the 3d inst., by 
the Rev. William J. McCord, Mr. Jous M. Keitu 
of Pana, Illinois, to Miss ADELIA Hawson of Tribes 
Hill. Also, on the 4th inst., Mr. Epwaap Mittzr 


adrid. Tho 


of Amsterdam, New York, to Miss Mancarer 
of Tribes Hill. 

In Berryville, Clarke county, Virginia, on the 
10th inst., by the Rev. Charles White, Mr. Jonw M, 
Grsson of Loudon county, to Miss Lypia K. Suirs 


of Berryville. 3 

Oa Thaureday, the 11th inst., - the Rev. F. R. 
Harbaugh, Mr. Epwaap Tarot of Philadelphia, to 
Mise Lizzre, eldest daughter of A. 
Esq., of Clifley, Edgewater, New Jersey. 

In Alexandria, Virginia, on the 11th inst., by the 
Rev. Elias Harrison, D.D., Mr. Josren M. Newror 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, to Mise Many CLacetr 
Harrison, daughter of the officiating clergyman, 
of the former city. 

At Woodlawn, near Sing Sing, New York, on 
bdr the 9th inst., by the Rev. J. N. Camp- 
bell, D.D., Mr. Thomas Jenninos Harp of Balti- 
more, Maryland, to Miss Erren, daughter of the 
late Mr. Janes Kine of Albany, New York. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 11th of November, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Mr. G. N. Morison, Mrs. ELI1Z- 
ABETH HARVEY, widow of the late Samuel D, 
Harvey, in the seventy-second year of her age. 


’ Died, in Lewistown, Pennsylvania, on the 31st 


| ult., at the residence of her husband, Samuel Barr, 


Esq., Mrs. SARAH BARR, in the thirty-sixth year 
of her age. Mrs. Barr united with the German Re- 


formed Church in early life. After her marriage 


in October, 1847, she united with the Presbyterian 
Church, of which her husband was a ruling elder. 
She has always preserved a consistent, Christian 
deportment. She loved the house of God, and 
while able to attend was always there. She made 
it a matter of conscience to be in the sanctu- 
ary with her family at an early hour, so as to be 
able to join in the worship of God at the commence- 
ment o! the services. Her patience throughout an 
illness which was protracted for more than two 
years, was veryexemplary. In her severest suffer- 
ings she was never known to murmur or complain, 
but appeared at all times ready to say, ‘* Father, 
not my will, but thine be done.”®? The Bible was 
the man of her counsel. She delighted to read 
God’s word, and when unable to read it, she was 
always pleased to have others read it toher. When 
her sufferings were very severe, she would speak of 
the mercies mingled with her cup of affliction in 
such a manner as would apparently, for a time at 
least, withdraw her mind from her sufferings, and 
fill her heart with gratitude and praise. During her 
whole sickness her mind was calm and clear, with- 
out asingle cloud. Her faith was strong, resting 
on Christ alone for life and salvation, producing in 
her the assurance of hope. A short time betore 
her departure she said to her weeping husband, 
** Do not grieve for me, the victory is mine, the 
victory is mine, through Christ,» Her last words 
were a prayer, uttered in* a low whisper, in which 
she said, ‘‘O come, Lord Jesus, come and take me! 
O come, come quickly, do not tarry!? Soon after 
she fell asleep in Jesus. It may be truly said of 
her, ‘* She died in the Lord.?? ‘** Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord!?? Mrs. Barr has left 
an affectionate husband, an aged mother, and seve- 
ral children, to whom she had, by her kindness, 
endeared herself as a second mother, as weil as 
many other kind friends and relatives, to mourn 
her loss. W. 


Died, at Waverly Place, suburbs of Nashville, 
Tenn., 27th ult., Mrs. MARY W., wife of Colonel A. 
W. PUTNAM, in the thirty-ninth year ofher age. No 
death has ever awakened a more universal expres- 
sion of grief than that of this lady; nor is this to 
be wondered at by those who knew her. Few, if 
any, have ever possessed qualities better capable 
of unfolding female character in all its purity and 
loveliness. Both in her mind and manners Mrs. 
Putnam was a lady of no ordinary attractions. Her 
mind was at once not only beautifully harmonious 
in its varied endowments, but singularly pervaded 
by a spirit of kindness and benevolence. Intelli- 
gence, purity, truthfulness, and piety, were her 
more prominent traits; but to these were added, as 
crowning graces, a gentleness of manner so easy 
aud obliging, as tended to conciliate even the most 
casual observer. In her parental relations she had 
been peculiarly favoured, as well as in her more 
immediate relatives at her own dear home. Her 
disease (of the heart) had been progressing to its 
fatal conclusion for months. Of such a termination 
she, at times, entertained strong convictions, 


whilst others were hopeful. She saw herself sur- | 


rounded with every endearment to make her say, 
‘s[ would not have one of these ties broken or 
weakened. We have enjoyed uninterrupted and 
eminent happiness in the family; we have thanked 
God for it, while I have trembled with apprehension 
that it was too great to be allowed much longer 
continuance, and I have prayed ever to be resigned 
to the will of our Heavenly Father, whether any 
change should be caused by my own removal, or 
that of some other member of the family, or by 
whatever cause.”? Indeed, as she repeatedly said, 
she often thought herself separated from her racked 
and dying body, and was anxious to understand 
from her physicians the seat and progress of disease. 
She had addsessed words to every child and servant 
in the family, and to her brothers and numerous 
friends, which will be remembered by each for life. 
All believed her work was done—that there was 
nothing more fur her to do here on earth; but a 
few hours before her death she said, ‘* There is one 
thing for me to do; I wish to present these children 
and some of these faithful servants each with a Bi- 
ble.»> Her husband remarked, he would attend to 
her request. ‘*No,?? said she, **I wish to do it 
myself,and to do it now.”? Until then no one in 
the family but herself remembered there was a 
dozen clasped gilt Bibles in the library; they were 
speedily brought to her, and, taking one at a time, 
she distributed them, in each instance accompany- 
ing the gift with suitable and impressive words. 
This scene, and others of that sick chamber, were 
witnessed by many dear friends. Her pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. Edgar, took pleasure, at her funeral, in 
the mention of a few of these incidents of the last 
days of a beloved member of his flock. Survivors 
may profitably meditate upon them. Some ten 
days before her death she had desired her physi- 
cians to inform her plainly of her prospects for re- 
covery. She had much to say, much to do—had no 
fear of death, and desired to be in full enjoyment 
of her mental faculties to the last, and therefore 
objected to opiates. When informed there was no 
hope of recovery, the announcement caused her no 
perturbation. She at once seemed to rise to the 
greatness of the occasion. There was amazing 
dignity, grandeur, and loveliness then exhibited. 
**The will of God be done! I pray to be enabled 
to lie passive in his hands; here I find my rest.?? 
And from that time she was in enjoyment of such 
calm resignation as to astonish every one, and even 
to induce her to inquire of her husband and pastor 
whether it was right for her to feel so indifferent, 
so undisturbed whether she should live ordie. Her 
own preparation being completed, she gave atten- 
tion, for several days, to instructions as to domestic 
affairs, to words of consolation, of admonition 
and advice. Never did she exhibit the clearness 
and le of mind, or the gentleness and Joveli- 
ness of heart, more perfectly and impressively: than 
in these last days. Having selected her favourite 
hymns for the Jast sad solemnities in the Church— 
joining, ase best she could in such as were sung by 
pastor and friends around her bed—with looks of 
tender affection upon husband, children, friends— 
a few parting words—she sweetly fell asleep. Love- 
ly in life, beautiful in death. A large concourse 
of sympathizing and loving friends attended the 
closing solemnities at the First Presbyterian Church. 
How blest the righteous when they die!?? P. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 
The Synod of North Carolina stands ad- 


journed to meet in the Presbyterian church in New- 


bern, North Carolina, on Wednesday before the - 


third Sabbath in November, (17th,) at seven o’clock, 
P.M. A. BAKER, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 
The Preshytery of Dubuque will hojd its 


stated fall meeting, Providence permitting, in the 

Presbyterian church of Bellevue, commencing on 

Tuesday, November 23d, at seven o’clock, P.M. 
J. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Presbyterian church of Rock- 
land Lake, on Thursday, 25th inst., at two o’clock, 
P. M., to receive the call on the Rev. James King, 
and if the way be clear, to ordain and instal him 
pastor of that church. ; 

Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


‘The Presbytery of Potomac will meet in 
the F Street Church, Washington City, District of 
Columbia, on the last Tuesday (30th) of November, 
at half-past seven o’clock, P. M., to be opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. J. J. Graff of Annapolis. 
The brethren connected with the adjacent Preaby- 
ries are cordially invited to attend. 


The Presbytery of South Alabama will 
meet at the Lower Peach Tree church on Friday 
before the first Sabbath of December (the 3d), at 
eleven o’clock, A.M 


Anperson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon stands 
adjourned to meet in the Presbyterian church of 
Alexandria, Pennsylvania, on the first Tuesday of 
December, at half-past six o’clock, P. M. 

Ropert Hanmi i, Stated Clerk, 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Sisth Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Jones%e,) 
Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, wit! be 


open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 20th 
inst., at half- past seven o’clock. 


LECTURES rok OBJECT—The 
friends of the new Church enterprise in North 


Broad street, Philadelphia, bave arranged for a 
course of lectures from the Rev. Dr. Bethune, Park 


PRESBYTERIAL VISITATION.—The Presby- 
tery of Passaic, at a meeting held at Newark, New 
Jersey, on the 8th inst., appointed the following 
Committees to meet the churches under their care, 
the time of the visits to be determined by the 


churches. To visit First Church, Paterson, Messrs. 


Hutchings and Craven. Third Church, Newark, ' 


Meesrs. Dr. Magie and Pierson. Second Caurch, 
Elizabeth, Messrs. Kirtland and Craven. Lyons 
Farms, Measrs. Kirtland and Hutchings. Connecti. 
cut Farms, Mesers. Ogden and Jemes. Chatham 
Village, Mesers. Williamson and James. First end 
Second Churches, Morristown, Messrs. Hornblower 
and Street. Chester end Mount Freedom, Meesere. 
Edwards and Irving. Mount Olive and Flanders, 
Messrs. Brewster and Ogden. a 
Roseat Sraeer, Stated Clerk. 
YMNS OF WORSHIP.—Designed for use es- 
pecially in the Lecture-room, the Prayer- 
meeting, and the Family. Selected and arranged 
by an experienced Pastor. 24¢mo. 


Plain sheep, 40 
Arabesque with plain edges, 45 
Arabesque with gilt edges, ° 60 
Morocco with giltedges, . . 1.00 
Turkey morocco, with gilt edges, 1.50 


FROM THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY. 

The title of thie book intimates ite peculiar cha- 
racteristics, which the reepected author more fully 
and explicitly sete forth in the Preface. . . . The 
distinctive feature of the collection is, that the 
compiler has ruled out, as far as practicable, al! 
hymns in which the Most High is not directly, ex- 
pressly, and chiefly addressed. Another principle 
which has guided him in the colléction is, that 
praise in the ony and in the church is a social 
and collective act of a plurality of byrne “It ie 
the voice, not of the separate and independent J, 
but of the collective and united we. The Divine 
Head of the Church bids us say, ‘ Our Father.’ The 
heavenly choirs invite us to sing, ‘Unto him who 
loved us, and washed ue from our sins in his blood.’ »” 

We do not doubt that the author, who is pastor 
of one of the most important congregations of our 
Church, has aimed at the correction of a seri- 
ousevil,. . . . And, according to the standard he 
set before himself, his work seems to us exceeding- 
ly well done. The number of hymas in the collec- 
tion is between six and seven hundred. We know 
not where else to find, within the same compass, 
so Jarge a number of standard hymns, that have 
been dear to the Church in all ages, and are fitted 
to awaken pure and deep devotional feeling—so 
rarely interlarded with any thing offensive to a re- 
fined and intelligent Christian mind. If the princi- 
ple he has adopted has served to winnow Sut some 
wheat, it has, doubtless, winnowed out a larger 
amount of chaff. While we give only a partial ac- 
ceptance to his theory, we welcome his work as a 
valuable contribution to our hymnology. 

*,” A copy of the above will be sent by mail, 
free of postage, on receipt of the price. 

Published 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
: IN PRESS, 

Commentaries on the Laws of the Ancient He- 
brews. By E.C. Wines, D.D. 8vo. 

Life and Works of the Rev. Edward Payson. 3 
vols. S8vo. 

Idolette Stanley; or, The Beauty of Discipline. 
nov 20—3t 


EV. DR. JAMES W. ALEXANDER’S NEW 
VOLUME OF DISCOURSES.—Just published 
by C. Scriswen, Brook's Building, 124 Grand 


street, New York— 

Discourses on Common Topics of Faith and Prac- 
tice. By = my James W. Alexander, D.D. 1 
rice 


vol. 8vo. 

‘¢In many features—in all that constitute true 
excellence, thesé are model sermons. In the lucid 
exhibition of the central truths of the gospel, in the 
application of those doctrines to the every-da 
duties of life, in a rhetoric that combines rn 
and grace in such proportions that one knows not 
which most to admire, these discourses are not sur- 
passed by the most celebrated specimens of modern 
pulpit eloquence. It is in the rare faculty of being 
practical while he is doctrinal, in dealing with com- 
mon things while he is learned and elevated in 
thought and diction, in gratifying the taste of the 
most refined while he is holding forth the word of 
life to the humblest, so that the poor have the gos- 
pel preached to them, while the rich are fed at the 
same table, that the pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Church is so eminently endowed.” 

Also just issued, new edition of Consolation, in 
Discourses to the Afflicted. By James W, Alexan- 
der, D.D. Il vol, 12mo. $1.25. 


Rev. Dr. J. Addison Alezander’s new Commentaries. 
mae Gospel According to Mark. 1 vul. 12mo. 


- The Acts of the Apostles. 2 vols. 12mo. $2.50. 
Xs Copies sent by mail, post-paid, for price re- 
mitted to Publisher. nov 20—2t 


» or earlier, if desired. 


Please address | ‘* JANUARIUS,” 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 608 Chestnut street, 
nov 2 t Philadelphia. 


ESIDENT TEACHER.—A Lady of experience 

' in Teaching, wishes to make an engagement 

as resident Teacher in a family. Music must not 

be a requisite. Address **‘ L. M.,’? office of the 

Presbyterian, No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 20—3t 


EV. DR. ARMSTRONG’S THEOLOGY OF 

CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE.—Designed as 

an Exposition of the **Common Faith’? of the 
Church of God. 1 vol.12mo. $1. 

It is, in fact, a brief and compendious system of 
theology, practical and experimental. It views the 
doctrines of Scripture as living truths, taking of the 
heart and conscience, and, as it were, the elements 
of spiritual life. The work is able, scriptural and in- 
structive, doctrinal but notdull. It is deserving of 
hearty commendation, and at the present, especial- 
ly, might profitably be put into the hands of many 
who are inquiring after the foundations and doc- 
trines of the ‘*Common Faith.” The style is vig- 
orous, direct,and not unfrequently it glows with 
an earnest eloquence.—New York Evangelist. 

It is an admirable work for the instruction of the 
members of the Church, for the family, and for the 
Christian student.—Christian Observer. 

The volume is very timely, being designed to 
bring out the essential points on which true Chris- 
tians are all agreed, especially as drawn from reli- 
gious experience. Dr. Armstrong is a clear, ear- 
nest writer. This work, we trust, will be produc- 
tive of great good.—New York Observer. 

Whilst the author carefully avoids denominational 
peculiarities, his teachings are sound and satisfac- 
factory, and the tone of the work throughout is 
evangelical. It will prove a valuable help to in- 
quirers and young Christians, setting forth, as it 
does, the foundation and characteristics of true 
piety.— Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

x Copies sent by mail, post-paid, for price 
of work remitted .to Publisher. 

Just published by | CHABLES SCRIBNER, 

tne Building, 124 Grand street, New York. 
nov 20—2t 


HE NATIONAL RECORDER.—Prospectus for 
publishing a Monthly Periodical in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, called the National Re- 
corder of Religious and Literary Intelligence. By 
L.*D. Johnson. The National Recorder will con- 
tain sixteen octavo pages, with a single or double 
cover, for One Dollar a year. 

Besides the miscellaneous reading found in peri- 
odicals of this kind, it will be mainly devoted to the 
following objects:—First, to give information of all 
that may be done in the Legislative and Executive 
Departments of the General Government relating 
‘to the interests of Religion. In the Legislative 
Department it will ‘embrace the spirit of all that 
may be done in Congress on thie subject, including 
the service of Chaplains in the House and Senate, 
with brief sketches of the sermons that may be 
delivered before Congress. Inthe Executive De- 
partment it will embrace all that relates to the 
Chaplain service in the Army and Navy, at Military 
Posts, and in Campaigns, at Military and Naval 
Schools, in sea-going vessels-and receiving ships, 
Navy Yards, Hospitals, and Sailors’ and Soldiers’ 
Homes or Asylums. 

The second object will be to collect Statistical 


information, and te publish, under the head of each 


State and Territor}y all that relates to the general 
interests of religion. This will embrace the num- 
ber of all officially-recognized clergymen employed 
as pastors or otherwise, the number of church edi- 
fices and church members, together with the num- 
ber added annually to each distinct church organi- 
zation. 

The third object will be to notice all that is new 
and interesting in Literature and Science, not omit- 
ting to bestow spécial attention upon the series of 
Lectures annually delivered, and the Scientific de- 
velopments made known at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; also at the Coast Survey Office, the Nation- 
al Observatory, and of the Scientific Arts at the 
Patent Office. 

The first number of the Recorder will be dated 
January, 1859; but as it will contain, among other 
things, an important memorial to Congress, which 
should first be placed in the hands of every clergy- 
man of every sect (for this periodical will be neither 
sectarian nor political in its character) at an earlier 
date, we intend to issue the first number early in 
December next. Wetherefore respectfully propose 
to all clergymen who will send us, with their ad- 


corder two years, or two numbers for one year, or 
the first number only, to all who will enclose four 
letter stamps. Address 
NATIONAL RECORDER, 
nov 20—It 


UST PUBLISHED—REV. DR. SCHAFF’S 
TORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.— 

Comprising the first three Centuries, from the Birth 
of Christ to the Reign of Constantine the Great, 
A.D. 1—311. 1 vol. 8vo. $2.50. 
_ Jt is complete in itself as a history of the first 
three centuries—that pasted so peculiar- 
ly interesting to all observers of the progress of the 
Church. Itpens with a General Introduction, on 
the nature, sources, methods, uses, and literature 
of Church history, The portion devoted to the 
first century—apostolic period—takes a rapid, but 
thorough and philosophical survey of the prepara- 
tion for Christianity in Judaism and Heathenisem; 
the founding aod growth of the Church; the apoe 
tolic theology and literature; the practical life and 
the worship of the primitive Church, and its organi- 
zation and discipline. The second period exhibits 
the missionary labours of the Church during the 
second and third centuries; her persecutions and 
ee her intellectual contest with Jewish 
and heathen literary opponents; the development 
of her theology in conflict with heresy; her practi- 
cal life in contrast with pagan corruption ; her sys- 
tem of worship; her organization and discipline, 
and her eminent writers (the fathers) and their 
works. This outline of the contents of the work 
will indicate its complete and systematic charac- 
ter; and in the treatment of the numerous and often 
intricate subjects embraced in these chapters, 
reader wil] find the same extensive and thorough 
learning, philosophical analysis and generalization, 
devout earnestness of spirit, calmness and freedom 
of jadgment, lucid arrangement and truly fascinat- 
ing style, which have given the author’s former 
work its place in the front rank of standard reli- 
gious and theological literature. 

Also a new edition of History of the Apostolic 
Church. By Philip Schaff, D.D.. 1 vol. 8vo. $3. 

Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


) Brook’s Building, 124 Grand street, New York. 
nov 20—2t 


‘Crochet an 


dress, one dollar, that we will send them the Re | 


Washington, District of Columbia. 


] | 


SPRAGUE’S ANNALS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PULPIT.—Vol. V.—Evriscoratians. 


$2.50. 
For the convenience of this volome is 
in two: styles, with different titles,,as 
Annale of the A ommemo- 
rative Notices of Diati 


Annales of the American Episcopal Palpit; or, 
hed 


men of the Episcopel Church ia nited Stare 
By Williem B. Spregue, Dd. . Se 
3” Persons ordering thie work are requested 
state particularly in which form they waat it, 
Also, new editions of 
Vols. I. and 
ITI. and 


Among the contribators to the first four volumes 
are Dre. Adame, Alexander, Bacon, Barnes, 
er, Bethane, Boardman, Breckinridge, Cheever, 
Cox, Dewey, Goodrich, Hackett, Hickok, 
Hitchcock, Hopkins, Huntington, Jacobue, Jenks, 
Kirk, Knoz, Krebs, Lewis, Murdock, Murray, Nel- 
son, Nott, Olmeted, Parker, Park, Patton, Porter, 
Potts, Robertson, Spring, Storrs, Todd, Vermilye, 
and Wayland, each of whom have contributed an 
original letter. 

he following eminent Statesmen have also con- 
tributed original letters of great interest :—Hon. 
Beojamia F. Butler, Joha C. Calhoun, Rufue Choate, 
Henry Clay, Theodore Frelinghuysen, William L. 
Marcy, Josiah Quincy, William H. Seward, aad 
ez-President Van Buren. 

Among the subjects in the first four volumes are 
the following distinguished divines :—Alezander, 
Appleton, Bellamy, Brainerd, Breckinridge, Byles, 
Caldwell, Corton, Davies, Dwight, Edwarde, Elliot, 
Emmons, Gallaudet, Green, Griffia, Higgiasos, 
Hooker, Hopkins, Kollock, Larned, Mason, Ma- 
ther, Miller, Nettleton, Payson, Rice, Robinson, 
Shepard, Tennent, Witherspoon, Wood, and more 
than five hundred others. | 

The work is an honour to the American Church. 
It deserves the liberal patronage of the public—not 
of clergymen only, but of statesmen also, for it 
illustrates the influence of the Church upon the 
State, and the signal advantages derived by o 
patriots from our divinee.—B heca Sacra. “ 

Dr. Sprague has executed his task with praise- 
worthy fidelity. He hae avoided the discussion of 
denominational peculiarities and of doctrinal tenets, 
and has confined his sketches mainly to character. 
In the delineation of this he exhibits extraordinary 
delicacy and skill, and a fine unction of Christiana 
charity. Hie paine-taking to procere reliable. in- 
formation has been worthy of so great an end, and 
is richly rewarded in its reeults.—Jnadependent 

Published by ; 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 13—3¢t 


TS POWER OF PRAYER, BY REV. DR. 8. 
IRENZZUS PRIME.—C. Scarsver, Brooks 
Building, 124 Grand street, second door east of 
Broadway, New York, will publish on Saturday, 
November 27th, The Power of Prayer, as illustrated 
in the wonderful displays of Divine Grace in the 
Fulton street and other meetings in New York and 
elsewhere in 1857 and 1858. By Rev. Samuel 
Ireneus Prime, D.D. Il vol. 12mo. $1. 

This volume is an authentic and graphic account 
of the rise, progress, features cat results of the 
most remarkable Revival of Religion in the modera 
history of the Church. It opens with a rapid view 
of the state of the country prior to the commercial 
panic of 1857; the excitement and changes that 
ensued ; and the religious interest that was awaken- 
ed in the summer of that year and found expression 
in the daily meetings for priyer. 

let. It presents the germ of the firet thought of 
opening a place for noonday paren a sketch of 
the first meeting, composed of siz men of four de- 
nominations of Christians; the growth and spread 
of the meetings; the interest extending over the 
country; requests for prayer pouring in from all 
parts of the land, till the Revival becomes general, 
and almost universal. 

2d. The most remarkable answers to prayer. 

3d. Wonderful conversions in New York and 
other places. 

4th. Thrilling incidents showing the power of 

rayer gathered from actual conversations and never 
efore published. 

5th. Power of Prayer and the revival on business 
and business men with striking illustrations. 

6th. The effects among children and youth in 
this city and other places. 

7th. Power of the Revival on crime and crimi- 
nals and among the poor and neglected classes, 

8th. Spread of the Revival over the country and 
notices of it in Philadelphia and other places. 

9th. Pravers of parents for children sure to be 
answered with facts in proof and aa appeal by the 
Rev. H. C. Smuller. 

10th, Thoughts on Prayer by the Rev. J.C. Ryle, 
Rev. Dr. Guthrie of Ediaburgh, and the Rev. James 
W. Alexander, D.D. 

llth. Facts and Reflections on Prayer, by Rev. 
Nicholas Murray, D-D. 

12th. Thoughts on Prayer with illustrations by 
the Rev. William S. Plumer, D.D | 

13th. Review of the subject and prospects of the 
Revival. 

The Publisher would be glad to offer this book 
to every pastor and to every Christian family in 
the land, believing that it will quicken the spir- 
ituality, strengthen the faith and encourage the 
hopes of all who love to pray; that it will furnish 
facts to be used with powerful effect in the pulpit 
and the prayer-meeting, and so diffuse and perpetu- 
ate the revival spirit, while as a book for reading 
in the family, it will always be one of the most in- 
teresting and profitable that can be found. 

ee Copies sent by mail post paid, for the price 
of the work remitted to the Publisher. 

Xx Agents wanted in every town in the United 
States. Liberal terms will be made. nov 20—2t 


EACHER WANTED.—The Subscriber is desir- 
ous of securing the services of a Teacher emi- 
nently qualified to teach all the branches of a tho- 
rough Academical Course—Graduate of some recog- 
nized College. A man of family who will take 
charge of the Academy and Steward’s Hall (at a 
low per cent.) is preferred. A salary will be given 
to any applicant coming with satisfactory testi- 
monials of character and qualification. The Insti- 
tution is in a healthy situgtion and good neighbour- 
hood, and furnished with all the necessary appara- 
tus for a thorough Academical education. Any 
person desirous of the situation will please make 

immediate application to 

JOHN McKINNON, 
St. Paul’s, Robeson county, North Carolina. 
nov 20—4t 


ODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1859 IN THE. 
ASCENDANT.—Great Literary and Pictorial 
Year.— Tue Twenty-Ninta Year.— Volumes 
LVIII. and LIX. for this year will contain 1200 
pages of Reading Matter, 24 pages of Music, 12 
Coloured Steel Plates, containing at least fifty fig- 
ures, 14 Steel Engravings, 720 Wood Engravings 
780 Articles by the best authors in America. And 
all these will be given in 1859, at prices for which, 
see our extremely low Club Rates. The oldest, the 
best, and the cheapest Magazine in America. Use- 
ful, Ornamental, and Instructive. : 
We have now several new departments. Our 
Music, of which three dollars’ worth is given every 
year. Gardening for the Ladies. Our Health De- 
partment. How to make Cheap Furniture, with il- 
lustrations. The Housewife; or, How to Econo- 
mize and Conduct a House. The Art of Ornamental 
Hair Work, with engravings. The Hair; how to 
Promote, Preserve, and keep Luxuriant; and The 
Teeth—how to Preserve and Beautify. Our Lite- 
rary Department is the strongest ia the country. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


During the year will be given a number of en- 
gravings of articles that ladies can make up for 
Fancy Fairs, with descriptions how to make them. 

The usual contents of the Lady’s Book are— 

How to Dress with Taste. Children’s Clothes—_ 
How to cut and contrive them. Patchwork. The 
Dressmaker and the Milliner. 

Drawing in all its variety, usefal to the Beginner 
and the Proficient. 

Fashions from the establishment of the celebra- 
ted ‘¢ Brodie’? will be in every number. 

Point, Brussels, and Venetian Lace of every va- 
riety. 

Onn Husprep Paces or Reaprine will be given 
monthly. 

Goper’s Sptenpip Evceravines ow STEEL. 

Lonpon, Paris, AND PHILADELPHIA FasHioNs— 
Godey’s Four, Five, and Siz-figured Cvloured 
Fashions. | 

Emsprorpery Patreans. Mopet Corracrs.— 
We still continue the publication of these beautiful 
designs. 

Dressm Axinc—With Diagrams to cut by. 

Daess Patreans.—Infants and Children’s Dresses, 
with descriptions how to make them. All kinds of 
Netting work. 

Tue Nogse anp THe Nuasery.—Very excellent 
articles upon these subjects will often be given. 


Godey’s Invaluable Recipes upon every subject. 

In the various numbers for 1859 wiil be fouad 
the newest designs for Window Curtains, Broderie 
Anglaise, Slippers, Bonnets, Caps, Cloaks, Even- 
ing Dresses, Fancy Articles, Head-dresses, Hair- 
dressing, Robes de Chambre, Brides’ Dresses, Car-' 
riage Dresses, Wreaths, Mantillas, Walking Dresses, 
Riding Habits, and Morning Dresses. : 

Crochet and Netting work in Colours. Slippers | 
in Colours. 

Send in _— orders soon, as we expect our list 
for 1859 will reach 150,000 copies. The best plan 
of a is to send your money direct to the 
Publisher. Those who send large amounts had 
better send drafts; but notes will answer if drafts 
cannot be procured. 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE. 
One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. 
Three copies one year, $6. 
Five copiesone year, and an extra copy to the per- 
son sending the club, making six copies, $10. 
Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the 
person sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 
Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the 
person sending the club, making twelve copies, 


> The above terms cannot be deviated from, 
no matter how many are ordered. : 

And the only Magazine that can be introduced 
into any of the above clubs is Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine. One or more of that work caa be included 
in a club in the place of the Lady’s Book, if pre- 
ferred. 

SPECIAL CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine, both one year, for $3.50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine, both 
one year, for $4.50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper’s Moegazine, and Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine one year, 36. 5 
The above is the oaly way we can club with 

money must alk be sent at one. time 

money must one Sor 

the Clubs. 
Subscribers in the British Provinces who send for 

clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every subscriber, 

to pay the American postage to the lines. Address 
L.A.GODEY, | 
nov2)—it No. 323 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


and Spragee, D.D. Volom 4 
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GELECT SCHOOL WANTED.—A Lady of much 
| experience in Teaching would elicit corres- 
pondence that can give information relative to any 
eligible locality/ for the opening of a Select School 
the first of Jafuary next 
4 
t 
4 
‘ 
j ee Benjamin, and other distinguished lecturers, to aid 
| ee them in erseting a tabernacle. It is hoped that so 
3 wort object, as well as the attractiveness of 
theAecturers, will secure a large attendance. 
; kets for five lectures, $1; single tickets, 25 
4 cents. They can be had at the principal Book- 
: stores, and from F. Dunleavy Long, North-east 
; corner of Eighth and Buttonwood streets, or of | 
3 a Joseph Schreimer, Ridge Avenue above Poplar 
‘| street. Contributions for this church enterprise 
2 will also be thankfully received by these gentlemen. 
—X—XKXK——s_" 
oy 7 
3 
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braces mach 
‘particulary, thet which relates to the Great Awakgp- | 


g main, we think he hes produced 
will be read. wi 


ber stenderd of piety. In the 


1 big 


teligiobs ferling it may serve an im- | 


ln stimolating believers to‘aim at that 
iggearanes Which is their privilege, and which would 
promote their increased spiritual comfort, 
their. eificiency in the service of the Lord. The 
work is writien with spirit, the various points are 
-rillustrated with pertinent and striking incidents and 


‘uniécdotes, thie tone is earnest and devout, and alto- | 


It ‘adapted the popular mind. 


“Pas Live anv Tints or tax Rey. Isaac Bacx- 


Uh By Hovey, D.,. Professor of | 


Theology .in.. Newton. Theological Institution. 
Beston, 1829, Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 369. 

. © The eubject of thie memoir was one of the fathers. 
‘Of the Baptist denomination in New England. He 
Was’ Originally connected with the Congregational- 


‘fats, ‘but afterwards imbibed Baptist views, sod be- |- 


ceme their earnest defender end advocate. Mach 


hissewength was laid out in resisting the disa-'| 


bilities ‘and grievances to which his denomination 
was subjected by the stringent laws which prevailed 
‘in bie day'in the land ofthe Puritans, Whilst the 
‘volume is, essentially a Beptist book, it also em- 
historical matter of general interest, 


Ang of the last century. 


Birtze-Swrer. A Poem. By J. G. Holland, 
author of « The Bay Path,” «‘l'itcomb’s Letters,” 
New York, 1859, Charles Scribner. 12mo. 
pp. 220. 
The basis of this volume is a 
2 ‘Phenksgiving Day. ere are 
been :able to discern’ any special poetic merit in the 
.tolame. The author, we think, wiil hardly find a 
place in the first rank of Anierican bards. 


‘Tur Testimony or Science To THE 
or Maxxtan; being a Summary of the 
- Conclusions announced by the Highest Authori- 
_ ties in the several departments of Physiology, 
' Zoology, and Comparative Philology, in favour 
~ of the Specific Unity and Common Origin of all 
_. the Varieties of Man. By J. L. Cabell, M. D., 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and’ Physi- 
ology in the University of Virginia. With en 
‘Introductory Notice, by James W. Alexan- 
der, D.D. New York, 1959, Robert Carter §& 
Brothers; Philadelphia; Wilkam 8. § Alfred Mar- 
12mo; pp: 441. 
It fe @ citcumstance ‘worthy of note, that from the 
‘University of Virginia, founded by Thomas Jeffer- 
‘son, whose infidel views are well known, should 
have emanated two of the most able works of the 
-day in defence of Christianity and the Bible. Many 
of our readers are familiar with the volume of Lec- 
tures delivered to the students by various clergymen 
‘a few yeara since, and the work before us is from 
the pen of one of its ablest professors. In preparing 
hie volame the author had specially in view the 
«‘l'ypes of Mankind,” by Nott & Gliddon, and we 
think that no candid mind can fail to see that he 
has effectually disclused the shallowness and charla- 
‘tanisny of that pretentious work. Dr. Cabell’s pe- 
ciliar department as a professor, and particularly 
his studies in Comparative Anatomy, give him spe- 
cial qualifications for investigating the question of 
the Unity of the Race.. His manner of handling the 
subject « at him to be at home, and his positions 
are fortified by citations from the highest authori- 
ties. We are glad to see this argument so compact- 
ly and lucidly presented by one whose acquaint- 


ance with the progress of science, and whose ability 


to estimate the true weight and bearing of its dis- 
coveries cannot well be questioned. Our educated 
yourig men need just such a work to counteract the 
insidious and dangerous assaults to which they are 
exposed from the prevailing forms of skepticism, 
and our young ministers can hardly meet the de- 
mands of their office at this day without making 
themselves acquainted with, such discussions. ‘l’o 
both these classes. we commend this volume. 


Dar-Dawn 1m Arnica; or Progress of the Pro- 
~) testant Episcopal Mission at Cape Palmas, West 
Africa. By Mrs. Anna M. Scott. New York, 
” 1858, Protestant Episcopal Society for the Promo- 
_ tion of Evangelical Knowledge. 12mo. pp. 314. 
‘The author of this volume, having herself been a 
missionary in Africa, may be regarded as a compe- 
tent witness as to the progress of the gospel in that 
dark land. She gives a very encouraging account 
of the present condition of the mission of our Epis- 


‘ copal. brethren at Cape Palmas. After sowing in 


tears for a number of years, they have begun to reap 
in joy. The readers of the work will find cheering 
indications of a better day for Africa. As a narra- 
tive of missionary labour, it will be found interesting 
and profitable... 


History or Farepaica tae Seconn, called Fred- 
erick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle, In four 
volumes. Vol. II. 12mo. pp. 556. New York, 
1858, Harper & Brothers. 

The first volume of this work we announced 
some two or three weeks since. A more careful 
examination has enhanced our favourable im- 
pressions es to ite interest and ability. Carlyle’s 
unique, we had almost said grotesque, and graphic 
pen has found a fit subject. Friederjck the Great 
was as odd a man and monarch as his present hio- 
grapher is a thinker and writer. One of his Majes- 
ty’s passions was for very tall men, and to such an 
extent did it carry him that he made bold to kidnap 
these Anakims whenever they were within his 


iz grasp, to make soldiers of them, no matter to what 


nation they belonged. The freaks of Friedrich and 
the genius of the biographer, give the work a full 
share of raciness. We must not omit to mention 
that Carlyle incidentally avows his belief in Calvin- 
istic principles. It is gratifying-to see that his affili- 
ation with German philosophy hes not obliterated 
the teachings of his early Scotch education. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The contents of the Presbyterian Quarterly Re- 
view for October are—1. Characteristics of the Elo- 
yuence of the Pulpit. 2. Sir William Hamilton’s 
Theory of Perception. 3. Life and Works of Jobn 
Gerson.. 4. Chronological Arrangement of Chup- 
ters xiii.—xxviii. of the Acts of the Apostles. 
5. The Modern Pilgrimage to Rome. 6. Notices 
of New Books. ‘These articles are characterized by 
ability, learning and literary taste. From a note on 
the cover we learn that the Review is not, as yet, 
self-sustaining. ‘lhe very large type in which the 
last two numbers are printed, looks as if it were 
designed for old people’s eyes. 


The Westminster Review for October contains— 
t. Frarice under Louis Napoleon. 2. Indian He- 
roes, 3. F. W. Newman and his Evangelical 
Critics. 4. Travel during the last Half Century. 
5. The Calas Tragedy. 6. Realism in Art: Re- 
cent German Fiction. 7. Outbreak of the English 
Revolution—t Contemporary Literature. 
The article on Newman and the Evangelicals be- 
trays the same Anti-christian views which. have 
heretofore characterized this dangerous quarterly. 

The Young Men’s Magazine for November is a 
highty creditable number of a monthly edited by 
Richard ©. McCormick of New York. It deserves 
an extensive patrqnage.from young men. 

:“Dé.’Van Renseelaer’s Presbyterian Magazine for 
November continues the controversy on Slavery, 
which bas already, perhaps, been carried far enough. 
The other matter of the Magazine is, as usual, good. 

.“The Church” the Pillar and Ground of the 
Truth, is the title of a discourse by the Rev. A. D. 
Atkins, Rector of Christ’s Church, Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, in which the author takes Low- 
church and catholic ground. 

- The New York Sabbath Committee have issued 
as their document No. [V., a pamphlet entitled 
«Sabbath in Europe,” and contrasting the Holy Day 
of Freedom with the Holiday of Despotism.” It is 
adapted to do good service now, when efforts are 
making to foist upon us European Sabbath desecra- 
tion. We give an extract in another part of this 
péeper. 


Legal Tender, 


-The law regulating the payment of debts 
with coin provides that the following coin 
belegaltender: 

‘1. All gold coins at their respective 
values for debts of any amount. - 

2. The half dollar, quarter, dime and 
half dime, at their respective values, for 
debts of any amount under five dollars. — 

8. Three cent pieces for debts of any 
amount under thirty cents; and 

4. By the law passed at the last session 
of Congress,.we may add, one cent pieces 


‘for any amount under ten cents. 


By the: law Congress, passed some 
four or five ‘years ago, gold was made the 
legal tender for large amounts. Those who, 
to get: rid of large quantities of cents and 
small coin, sometimes pay their bills with 
it, to the annoyance of the creditor, will 
perceive that there is a stoppage to that 
antic by the law. eae 


ng on:| 


tio, ‘of it which read pleasantly, but we have not | 


© this dull weight of loneliness, _ 
greedy. cravings for the tomb! 
groedier cravings for the bopes that lie 
|, Beyond the tomb, beyond the things that die; 
Beyond the smilesand joys that come end go, 


i}... Fevering the spirit ‘with their Stfal Gow ; 


Beyond the circle where the shadows fall; _ 


ItisnotthetI fear | 
To breast thé storm or wrestle with the wave, 
To swim the torrent or the blast to brave, 
|. To toil or suffer in thie day of strife 
As He may will, who gave the struggling life— 
tf am home-sick! 
It is not that the cross 
-~ Je heavier than the drooping frame can bear, 
> Orthat I find no kindred heart to share 
"The barden, which, in these last days of ill, 
Seems to press heavier, sharper, sorer, still— 
Bat I am home-sick! : 


It is not that the snare — 

Is laid around for my anwary feet, 

+ And that a thousand wily tempters greet 
My slippery steps, and lead me far astray 
From that safe guidance of the narrow way— 

But I am home-sick ! | 


Itis not that the path 
Is rough and perilous, beset with foes, 
From the first step down to its weary close, . 
_Strewn with the flint, the briar and the thorn, 
That wound my limbs and leave my raiment torn— 
Bat I am home-sick! 


It is not that the sky | 

Is d&rkty sad, and the unloving air 

Chills me to fainting; and the clouds that there 
Hang over me seem signal clouds unfurled, 
Portending wrath to an unready world— 

But [ am home-sick ! | | 


It is not that the earth 


These ever-lapeing, 

ta these breeze-haunted woods, that ocean clear, 
Have now become less beautiful, less dear— 

But [ am home-sick ! : 


Let me, then, weary be! 
I shrink not—murmur not;. 
In all the homelessness I see 
The Church’s pilgrim: lot ; 
Her lot until her absent Lord shall come, 
And the long homeless here shall find a home. 


Then no more weariness! 
No gathering cloud of gloom; 
Then no dull weight of loneliness, 
No greedy cravings for the tomb; 
For death shall then be swallowed up of life, 
And the glad victory shall end the strife! 


The Indiau Cemetery. 


The following interesting description of 
the manner in which the Northern [ndians 
bury their dead is from the peu of Mr. Wal- 
lace, the travelling agent of the San Fran- 
cisco Alto California. It is written from 
Fraser river region. 

Yesterday I took a walk up the river, to 

look at the mining and the wild precipices 
that overhang the river at the foot of the 
little canon. I had not gone more than two 
miles before [ came upon an Indian burying- 
place. They do not place their dead-in the 
earth, but in sarcophagi, raised upon sticks, 
about three feet from the ground. As soon 
as dead, the body is tied by the knees and 
shoulders, and thus brought into a doubled 
position, as if the dead would rest easier 
with the muscles unstrained. They are 
thus placed in the sareophagi in a sitting 
position. The bottom is shaped like a canoe, 
and projects from the sides. They are about 
three feet long by two and a half high, and 
two wide. The sides and covers are made 
from blocks split from pine trees. The In- 
dians appear to hold these relics in much 
veneration, and guard them with jealous 
eyes. As I approached to examine them, 
two or three who were passing, silently mo- 
tioned me away. I took off my hat and 
bowed toward the dead, which scemed to 
please them, and they passed on. There 
were six of these sarcophagi, two of which 
‘had fallen down, and the skull and bones of 
the dead lay strewn upon the ground. 
_ A-curious combination of carved figures 
ornamented the fronts of the tombs. In 
front, independent of the dead, was a row of 
figures the size of life, with true Indian cha- 
racters and features, standing as if to guard 
the approach. One of them was a warrior 
holding a gun in each hand, and with ex- 
pression so life-like as to make me hesitate 
to approach ; there are also women and mon- 
sters, each with weapons, and maintaining 
a threatening attitude. On the front of 
each sarcophagus the carving was very ela- 
borate and truthful, and embraces bears, 
wolves, lizards, snakes, and goats, grouped 
in guardsome attitude. These figures are 
painted red, black, and white, and exhibited 
much skill in the use of the knife. They 
all seemed to be weather-worn, as if long 
exposed. Upon the tops of these tombs 
were two canoes, broken and worn out, and 
in them were placed broken paddles, a 
broken pail, a worn out mat, a useless gun, 
and a broken net, fit emblems of the ex- 
hausted life of an Indian. These tombs are 
always upon the banks of the river; and it 
may well be imagined that 


‘* By the fire-fly lamp 
They paddle the light canoe,” 


upon the familiar waters which, to them, 
was always home. These carvings are done 
by an Indian whose sole business is to orna- 
ment the tombs of the dead. I wished to 
take away one of the images as a curiosity, 
buat was advised that it would be dangerous, 
as they are held in supreme veneration by. 
the Indians. 


Curiosities in Crystals. 

The wind is, from the north-east, an ashen 
gray sand sweeps close overhead, the gen- 
eral exclamation is, ‘‘It feels like snow.” 
Soon the flakes begin to descend; at first 
leisurely and few; then swifter; and finally 
faster, faster. Before an hour the earth is 
covered with a white mantle, composed of 
millions on millions of little crystals, each 
as perfect of its kind as a diamond, and 
each in itself, if you will only look at it, as 
beautiful. Take up one. It melts in your 
hand; it is gone. See that other, on the 
very top of the snow-drift, glistening, gem- 
like, in the sunshine. A while ago it was 
vapour floating in the sky; before that it 
was a drop of sea-water; to morrow it will 
be fluid again, and mingling with the ocean. 
Examine its shape. It is like a tiny star, 
cutin Carrara marble. Yet no sculptor, nor 
even lapidist, could ever rival it. No mar- 
ble is fine enough to fabricate it. What 
subtle power in nature has made this snow- 
flake so different in appearance from the 
rain-drop, yet substantially the same? The 
very boys in a telegraph office will tell 
you it was magnetism. Yes! it is this, as 
yet almost unknown agent, the motive pow- 
er, by which we send “lightning” messages 
to our friends, -which helps to crystallize 
alike the diamond at the bottom of the 
mine and the snow-flake high up in heaven. 

The whole subject of crystals is beautiful 
beyond imagination. It is crystallization, 
and crystallization alone, which draws the 
line between the diamond that flashes on a 
lady’s finger and the charcoal that smuts 
a kitchen maid. Sandstone and granite, 
limestone and marble, have their essential 
differences in crystallization. One has been 
formed in the laboratory of rature, by the 
slow deposit of matter held in solution in 
primeval seas; the other by particle on par- 
ticle, also held in solution, arranging itself 
in the precision of soldiers at a review. No 
architect ever built more regularly than 
nature, when. constructing even the smallest 
crystal. Plants and animals grow by exces- 
sive developments; increase by assimilation 
through chemical changes; bat crystals are 
equally perfect in their earliest stages, and 
enlarge only by accretion, Yet crystals, 


like all other created things, die in time. 


Mines ‘abound with skeletons of crystals. 


Has grown less bright and fair; that these grey hills, 
ever-lalling silley | 


} 


Crystals differ in shape—as the microscope 
reveals—almost as much as plants them- 
selves. Yet the same substances always 
crystallize in the same forms, at least under 
thé same: conditions, 80 that we may say 
there are tribes and races of crystals, with 
typical shapes, exactly as of men. 
Crystallization is found through all na- 
ture. There is not a substance which, when 
allowed the free movement of its particles, 
does not exhibit a frequency to crystallize. 
Water, at a low temperature, crystallizes 


‘into ice. Metals, slowly cooled after melt- 


ing, crystallize, The gases, evanescent as 
they may seem, may be made so artificially 
cold as to crystallize. Our children eat 
stallized sugar, under the name of rock 
, and we ourselves use it in the loaf, 
lized in another form. Whatis glass 
crystal? The sizes of crystals vary 
infiqitely. There are crystals too small to 
be ized, except under a microscope ; 
and there is one at Milan weighing nearly 
nine hundred pounds. The White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire are a vast aggre- 
gation of crystals. The Mammoth Cave in 


-Kentucky is an enormous museum of cry- 


‘stals. As yet, however, with all our know- 
ledge, we are comparatively ignorant of the 
laws of crystallization. Under them, we 
see atom arrange itself by atom, in mystic, 
myriad forms; we discover, also, that not 


only magnetism, but light and beat exercise | 


an influence in crystallization; but there 
our information substantially stops. The 
science of crystallization is almost a sealed 
book. Its mightiest curiosities still lie,. 
like the virgin islands of the Pacific before 
the day of Cook, awaiting the skill and per- 
severunce of some fortuuate explorer.— 
—Dollar Newspaper. 


Great Reader of the Bible. 


At the late anniversary of the Vermont 
Sabbath-school Society a very wonderful 
example of Bible-reading, was mentioned. 
There is a man in that State, now ninety 
years old, who in fifty years read the Bible 
through sixty-six times. After that, in 
nine years and three months, he read the 
whole Bible through e7yhty six times, mak- 
ing the whole number of times which he 
has read the whole Scriptures one hundred 
and fifty-two. And he says he finds some- 
thing new every time he reads the blessed 
book. This aged Christian united with the 
Sabbath-school when he was sixty-eight 
years of age, and has attended ever since. 

While we admire this good man’s devo- 
tion to the word of God, we must all re- 
member that, like him, we must strive to 
be doers of the word, as well as readers, if 
we would derive spiritual good from it. 


Bless the Lord! That’s a Lie. 


Dr. Dixon preached in Liverpool a fune- 
ral discourse on the death of Dr. Bunting. 
In spite of his infirmity of blindness he is 
said to have for ninety minutes held an au- 
ditory in wrapt and wondering attention as 
he portrayed the mind, the heart, the life, 
the passive and active virtues of Dr. Bunt- 
ing. .A most ludicrous incident occurred 
while Dr. Dixon was delivering his sermon. 
In speaking of the removal of Dr. Bunting, 
and others, he said it seemed to him as 
though the great men of the Methodist 
Church were passing away one after an- 
other, and that there were none rising up to 
fill their places. The instant this opinion 
was expressed, a good old woman in the 
congregation shouted out at the top of her 
voice—*‘ And, bless the Lord, that’s a lie.”’ 
This corrective remark of the zealous mo- 
ther in Israel so disconcerted the speaker, 
that he was unable to proceed. AtJength 
he recovered himself, and without noticing 
the interruption in any way, pressed on to 


‘the close of his noble commemorative dis- 


course. 


About Soaps. 


The alkalies are caustic (burning) sub- 
stances that. have the property of uniting 
with acids (sour substances) to form com- 
pounds which are usually inert. Thus: 
strong caustic, newly burned lime and the 
powerfully corrosive acid, oil of vitriol (sul- 
phuric acid) unite and form the tasteless 
compound known as plaster of Paris, or 
gypsum, used as a fertilizer. Pure soda, 
which is so caustic as to destroy the flesh, 
unites with the same acid, oil of vitriol, to 
form common Glauber salts (sulphate of 
soda. ) 

The alkalies have also the property of 
dissolving oils or oily substances, and on 
this account they are used in washing, to 
remove the oily materials that collect upon 
the garments from the skin or other sources. 
As explained, the principal alkalies known, 
are; potash, soda, ammonia (or hartshorn, ) 
lime, magnesia, and they may be remem- 
bered by their initial letters forming the 
word psalm. Of these, potash, soda and 
lime are most common. Potash is washed 
out from wood ashes, the water being boil- 
ed away. 

But the pure alkalies are too corrosive to 
the skin and to garments, to be used alone 
in washing. On this account, both potash 
and soda are rendered mild, or less corrosive, 
by first uniting them with oil in the form 
of soap. 

There are many kinds of soap. If pot- 
ash, which is the alkali in ley obtained from 
wood ashes, be united with oil, it forms a 
semi-fluid or soft soap. Add to this some 
soda, or salt (which contains the metallic 
base of soda,) and the soda will expel the 
potash and take its place. We then get 
soda soap, which is a hard soap, capable of 
being cut into cakes or bars. Hard soap 
may be produced directly by using a solu- 
tion of soda with grease, and boiling it down 
sufficientiy. 

Common resin* may in part be substi- 
tuted for oil. All brown and yellow soaps 
are soda, oil, and resin combined. If the 
resin be somewhat less in quantity than the 
oil, the soap is very good for common pur- 
poses. Weare not sure that the addition 
of a small quantity of resin does not im- 
prove the soap for extracting oily matters 
from garments. This much is certain, that 
a teaspoonful of spirits of turpentine added 
to a tub of soapsuds improves it for wash- 
ing; and the turpentine is similar to resin. 
As brown soap is much lower in price than 
white soap, and if equally dry, as effective 
pound for pound, if not more so, the brown 
kinds are the cheapest. Very brown, dark 
coloured soaps contain too large a propor- 
tion of resin, and should be avoided. 

Castile soap is made of olive (sweet) oil 
and soda, some colouring matter being added 
to give it the mottled appearance. Genuine 
Castile soap is a rare commodity, however, 
as most of that sold under this name differs 
only from good common hard soda soap, in 
being coloured. 

Windsor soap is made of soda united 
with a mixture of cheap olive oil and tal- 
low. 

The very white hard soap we frequently 
see is simply soda and tallow. 

Walnut oil soap, cocoa-nut oil soap, palm 
oil soap, almond oil soap, &c., are made of 
soda combined with the various oils indi- 
cated by the name. Most of these articles, 
now-a-days, are no more than common white 
or coloured hard soaps scented with a trifle 
of an extract or oil of the article from which 
the particular specimen is named. Take a 
piece of common hard soap, cut out a little 
plug, as if you were trying a watermelon, 
put in a few drops of any aromatic oil; re- 
turn the plug, and you will have a fancy or 
scented soap. This is a convenient method 


* Resin is often spelled and most common- 
ly pronounced rosin. It is in some parts of 
the country vulgarly called “‘rosum.” The 
correct spelling and i8 res-in, 
accenting the first syllable and giving e the 


short sound of e in met. ° 


of “improving” a piece of Castile soap for 
the washstand. Any oil you chance to 
have, bergamot, cloves, various mints, &c., 
will answer for this purpose. 

Transparent sosp, often called walnut 
oil soap, military soap, erasive soap, and 
several other names, is made by dissolving 
white soap in alcohol. It is, of course, 
more costly, but the alcohol remaining com- 
bined with it, assists its solvent properties 
without rendering it injurious to the skin 
or clothes, and hence it is valuable for re- 
moving ‘grease spots,” or washing delicate 
fabrics, and the face and hands. 


Manufacturing Aatiques. 


A case before one of the Paris law courts 
the other day shows that in that city the 
manufacture of antiques and curiosities of 
all kinds is practised on a grand scale. The 
young Messrs. de Rothschild, who are ar- 
dent antiquaries, bought about $5000 worth 
of objects represented to be ‘antiques’ of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
which turned out to have been made only a 
few months before by a skilful Paris trader. 
The imitations were so astonishingly per- 
fect—being coloured, chipped, cracked, 
patched, and mended exactly like real an- 
tiques—that one of the most knowing deal- 
ers in such things was deceived by them. 


Sulphurized Oil Paint. 


It is found that, by subjecting eight 
parts, by weight, of linseed oil, and one part 
of sulphur to a temperature of two hundred 
and seventy-eight degrees, in an iron vessel, 
a species of paint is ootained, possessing sin- 
gularly preservative properties. Applied to 
the surface of a building with a brush, it 
effectually keeps out air and moisture, pre- 
vents deposits of soot and dirt, and preserves 
the beauty of the stone, wood or brick work 
to which it is applied. It has long been 
known that a portion of sulphur can be dis- 
solved in oil; but, until recently, such a 
composition as a paint or varnish has at- 
tracted no notice; in fact, its preservative 
and impervious qualities when dry were un- 
known. It is well known to chemists that 
sulphur—the substance employed to give 
body to the oil—is unalterable in the air, 
and is not acted upon by moisture, hence its 
quality as a preservative for coating the out- 
side of structures exposed to the weather. 
It is capable of preserving plaster of Paris 
figures exposed to the air; also, monuments 
and buildings of the brown free stone, which 
are liable to detrition from the action of the 
weather. 


Speeches, 


Mr. Jefferson said he had been in delib- 
erative bodies with General Washington 
and Dr. Franklin, and that he had never 
heard either of them make a speech more 
than fifteen minutes long, and then always 
directly to the point. He adds that there 
were no members who possessed more influ- 
ence, or who were listened to with more 
profound attention. Mr. Jefferson himself, 
we believe, was never noted for much speak- 
ing, although every speech he made told 
dmongthe members. One secret of Patrick 
Henry’s almost superhuman eloquence was, 
that he never spoke unless he had some- 
thing to say, and always stopped when he 
had gotten through. Mr. Madison and 
Chief Justice Marshall were famous for the 
strength and compression of their speeches. 
In general, it may be set down as an incon- 
testable fact, that when a man makes a long 
speech, he has not digested his subject pro- 
perly, either from indolence, from want of 
time, or from lack of capacity. Compres- 
sion requires study, and is the most difficult 
of all the arts connected with either writing 
or speaking. Mr. Webster, in his famous 
speech in the India Rubber case, apologized 
to the court for its length, on the plea of 
want of time to condense his ideas. 


BuckwueEaT AS Foop. — M. Isidore 
Pierre has recently been making some in- 
vestigations on buckwheat, from which we 
condense the following interesting results: 
Buckwheat cakes are equal to pure white 
bread as regards the phosphates or bone- 
making material, and nitrogenous principles 
which they contain, and are superior to 
bread in fatty matters. The general yield 
of buckwheat when cooked is about three 
times the weight of the flour used, show- 
ing that such flour will retain forty to 
forty-one per cent. of water. Between dif- 
ferent batches of ground buckwheat there is 
a great dissimilarity of composition—one 
batch containing nearly seven times as much 
nitrogen, twenty-five times the amount of 
phosphates, and a hundred and fifteen times 
as much fatty matter, as another. The bran 
is the richest portion of the buckwheat, but 
cannot be digested by weak stomachs. The 
finest qualities of buckwheat flour, and the 
white mill dust especially, are very suitable 
for children and persons in delicate health, 
while the coarser varieties require a strong 
stomach and much exercise for their perfect 
digestion. — Scientific American. 


GRAPES.—When your vines start, rub 
off some of the superfluous buds, also, any 
eye that shows more than one lateral shoot. 
You need not be afraid the vine will bleed. 
When your laterals or side shoots have 
grown more than three or four joints, pinch 
them off with your finger and thumb. Do 
so two or three times as they set out again; 
also pluck off all the bunches from those 
intended for main canes or shoots. This 
will invigorate the vine, throwing the 
strength all into the main cane or shoot, 
and insure well developed fruit on the lat- 
erals. If you neglect this, the main cane 
will not make wood, but throw out a thick 
growth of lateral branches, covered with 
tendrils instead of fruit. If you want fruit 
and good healthy wood for the season, these 
directions must not be neglected. Many 
are afraid to do this—believing in allowing 


quence deprive themselves of fruit. 


FatreENIna SHEeEp.—About the begin- 
ning of October I set apart the sheep that I 
intend to make fat, put them in a good pas- 
ture, and give them a little grain once or 
twice a day; one bushel of grain at this 
season is better than two bushels in cold 
weather. When winter begins to set in, I 
prefer a shed open to the south, with cribs 
to hold their feed. In the morning I give 
them peas in the straw, cut green, and tur- 
nips after; a couple of sheaves of oats at 
noon, and turnips and peas at night. Com- 
mon sheep fed in this way, can be made in 
the spring worth eight or ten dollars. Those 
that are disposed to feed sheep or cattle, 
ought to raise three or four acres of Swedish 
turnips; feeding on grain is expensive, and 
sometimes does not pay very well. Give 
them plenty of litter and as many turnips 
as they can eat, and you will have a heap 
of manure that will pay you for your trou- 
ble, and of far more value than all the com- 
posts of old leaves, old shoes, and old trash 
that you can scrape together.—Gen. Far. 


To Make Harp CaANnpDLEs OF Sort TAt- 
Low.—I noticed a request a short time since 
in the Country Gentleman, for a receipt to 
make soft tallow hard. I send you one [ 
know by experience to be good. To twelve 
pounds of tallow take a half gallon of water, 
to which add three table-spoons of pulver- 
ized alum, and two table-spoons of saltpetre, 
which heat and dissolve; then add your 
tallow and one pound of beeswax; boil hard 
all together until the water evaporates, and 
skim well while boiling. It should not be 
put in your moulds hotter than you can 
bear your handin. The candles look much 
nicer when the wicks are not tied at the 
bottom. It is not only a disagreeable task 


nature to take its course, and as a conse-| 
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to cut the wick off, but it injures the moulds. 
Never heat your moulds to draw your can- 
dles in cold weather. Perhaps it is not 
generally known that tallow from beeves fed 
on corn or grain, is mach softer than when 
fed on grass or clover. Therefore the tallow 
from grass-fed cattle should always be hard 
with the addition of a very little alum and 
beeswax. In very cold weather much less 
alum must be used, or they will crack so as 
to fall to pieces sometimes; and a third more 
of each should be used in very warm weather 
if the tallow is very soft. With a little 
management you can always have hard tal- 
low for summer use where you make all 
your own candles.— Country Gentleman. 


To Destroy ANTs.—Having noticed an 
inquiry in the Rural for destroying ants, I 
would say that a strong solution of chloride 
of lime, sprinkled about the places where 
they frequent, we have found an effectual 
remedy for both the red and black ant. As 
an experiment, I sprinkled some of this so- 
lution on an ant-hill, long inhabited by 
black ants, and in a few days I found that 
the whole colony had left for parts un- 
known.— Ellen. 


An Important Discovery.—A Paris 
journal says that the bad smell! and bad taste 
of butter can be entirely removed by work- 
ing it in water wixed with chloride of lime. 
The discovery was made by a Brussels far- 
mer, whose practice is to take a sufficient 
quantity of water to work it in, and put in 
from twenty-five to thirty drops of chloride 
of lime to every ten pounds of butter. 
When it has been brought in contact with 
the water, it should be worked again in pure 
water, when it will be found to be as sweet 
as when first made. | 


IMPORTANT HINTIN WASHING CLOTHES. 
—The American Agriculturist asserts that 
| the great secret of the success of nine out of 
ten of the washing fluids, mixtures, and ma- 
chines which have been sold over the coun- 
try for many years past, is not owing s0 
much to the inherent qualities of the arti- 
cles as to the process of soaking, which they 
invariably recommend. If people pursuing 
the old-fashioned system of washing will 
simply take the precaution to throw all the 
clothing to be washed into water ten or fif- 
teen hours before beginning operations, they 
will find half the labour of rubbing and 
pounding saved in most cases. Water is, of 
itself, a great solvent, even of the oily ma- 
terials that collect upon clothing worn in 
contact with the body, but time is required 
to effect the solution. very one is aware 
of the effect of keeping the hands or feet 
moist for a few hours—the entire external 
coating of secretion is dissolved. The same 
effect is produced by soaking for a few hours 
clothes soiled by the excretory matter of 
the skin. 


SAVING CUCUMBER AND SIMILAR SEEDS. 


| —It sometimes happens that quite too large 


a breadth of these seeds is sown to meet the 
demand; the best way then is to let them 
go to seed. As washing out the seed is 
quite an operation, the following may not 
be uninteresting at the present time. Col- 
lect all the quite ripe fruit together in some 
outbuilding, and providea tight barrel. To 
save labour, if a large quantity is to be 
done, there should be two persons; one’s 
duty is to cut open the fruit, while the other 
scrapes the seed and pulp intoa barrel. Let 
it stand six or eight days before washing 
out, which is best done neara running stream. 


place, which separates the pulp clean from 
the seed. 


CHILDREN'S 


MOTHER GOOSE. 
Mamma, said Sue, 
You sent me to-day 
Up stairs, with the nurse 
And Willie to play. 


And I told her I thought 

It was wicked and silly, 
To say things like these 

To our dear little Willie— 


“OQ, hi-diddle diddle, 
The cat has the fiddle, 
The cow has jumped 
Over the moon; 


“The little dog laughed 
To see all the sport, 
And the dish ran away 
With the spoon.” 


Nurse says she has found 
‘The book of great use, 
For children are pleased 

To hear Mother Goose. 


Now is it not wrong 
To tell them a lie? 

Ifnot, [am sure 
I cannot seo why. 


I think you are right, 
Ifer mother replied, 

Nurse must try to amuse him 
With something beside. 


But babies are pleased 
With the jingle of rhyme, 
And old Mother Goose 
y  Ifas been used a long time. 


' We must find Wee-Wee Songs, 
That are not quite so silly, 
And buy them for nurse, 
To amuse little Willie. 


We give him each day, 

Fresh milk and sweet bread, 
And his dear little mind 

Must be properly fed. 


Tis not easy to find 

Sweet thoughts, good and true, 
In nursery rhymes— 

I wish, my dear Sue, 


That those who love Jesus 
Would oftener read, 

Those sweet words He uttered, 
‘‘My lambs ye must feed!” 


For this beautiful world, 
So joyous and bright, 
Has so many things 
Of which poets might write. 


The blue sky above us, 

The flowers and the trees, 
The warbling of birds, 

And the hum of the bees. 


These bright thoughts would give 
Our darlings great pleasure, 

If written in simple, 
And sweet flowing measure. 


A SWEET SAYING. 

‘‘ Never shall I forget the thrill of pleasure,” 
says the Rev. S. Kilpin, “ which the last words 
of a dear child made in my mind. It came 
from his lips as he lay dying on my shoulder. 
He repeated the words of Christ, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not ;’ 
and added, ‘ That is a sweet saying; is it not, 
uncle?’ And then, that moment, he died, to 
know its sweetness. He came from school in 
good health; he was gathering strawberries in 
the morning, and was dead in my arms at 
eleven o’clock the same night.” 

It is indeed a “sweet saying ;” and as it has 
been written in the Bible for the use of the 


and try to know what it means. 

There is every thing in Jesus to win our 
hearts. He is meek, lowly, and full of love. 
He can do us all the good we need, and save 
us from all the evil we fear. If you are a poor 
child, he can make you rich with the best 
riches, for he can give you his grace. If you 
are an ignorant child, he can give you his Holy 
Spirit to teach you. If you are an orphan 
child, he can be better to you than father and 
mother, and all earthly friends. If you are an 
afflicted child, he can comfort and bless you. 
But one thing is certain, without any—you are 


a sinful child; and if you wish to be saved you 


The standing causes a fermentation to take: 


young, every child should learn it by heart, 


.| school Teachers. 


must-go to Jesus. He will save you from the 
love and power of sin, and from its guilt and 
punishment, He obeyed his Father’s law, and 
died on the cross, that he might save all who 
believed in him. 

Go, then, to Jesus. He will make you happy 
while you live, happy when you die, and happy 
for ever. O! then do not forget to praise him 
for his sweet saying, and to believe on him, 
love bim, and obey him. 


EFFICACY OF PRAYER, 

A little girl being indieposed, complained 
of feeling pain. Her mother said to her, “I 
will give you some medicine, my love, which 
will make you quite well to-morrow.” Ter 
brother, who was standing by, replied, “*O 
no, mamma, medicine a/one will not make her 
well. When I was ill I took a great deal, hut 
it did me no good until I prayed to God to 
make me well; and then I was better the very 
next morning, when I thanked God for making 
me better; and now Iam quite well, and so 
will Aun be, if she prays to God.” eH 


WORKING IN THE MUSIC. 

A wee bit of a philosopher is our little Mary, 
and the truths which sometimes fall from her 
cherry lips are quite as good as the “pearls 
and diamonds” of fairy-tale memory. A few 
weeks ago, Mary and her mamma were sitting 
in the sunshine near an open window. Mam- 
ma was sewing, and Mary, not in a very good 
humour, with slate and pencil on her knee, 
was trying with all earnestness to copy the 
straight trunk of a locust tree, whose flower- 
laden branches almost touched the window- 
sill. Four or five times she had brought the 
slate to mamma, asking, as she pointed to 
strokes as curved as rainbows, ‘Ma, ain’t it 
righ€ this time?” 

‘No, darling,” mamma would say, rubbing 
out the lines; ‘the real tree is straight, yours 
is very crooked; try once again.” 

‘“‘ No, I won’t,” said Mary at last, petulantly ; 
“T am sick with trying; nobody could draw 
that old tree straight, and I’ll just let it alone.” 

Mamma sewed on very quietly. Mary 
pouted prodigiously a few minutes, then, with- 
out saying any thing, took up her blank slate, 
and again sat down. A golden-breasted oriole 
was skimming through the leaves like an ar- 
row of light; she watched him a moment, 
then, as her little white fingers again clasped 
the pencil, she began to sing, almost uncon- 
sciously. Now her eyes once more sought the 
abused tree; her hand moved slowly over the 
slate, faster and more merrily she sang, quicker 
and lighter grew the pencil touches, until sud- 
denly bringing her song to an abrupt finale, 
and springing to her mother’s side, she trium- 
phantly displayed a correct drawing. ‘“ Mam- 
ma,” she asked, after it had been sufficiently 
admired, ‘do you know what made it come 
right this time? J just worked the music in!” 


THE LARGEST HALF TO GOD. 

“‘ Mother,” asked a little boy, who was trying 
to make a good beginning of the new year, 
‘“‘how much of my spending money do you 
think I ought to give to God?” “I do not 
know,” said his mother; ‘“‘ how much have you 
got?” He opened his wallet and dropped on 
the table a gold dollar his grandmother gave 
him for a Christmas present, a three cent, and 
a five cent piece. ‘“ There’s my gold dollar; 
I’ll halve that,” he said; “three cents and 
five cents are eight cents, and half of that is 
four. No, I'll give the largest half to God. 
I’ll give him half the dollar and the five cents.” 
How many Christians are following this child’s 
example, and giving their largest half to God? 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Heights of Eidelburg. 
By Helen Hazlett. 16mo. 75 cents. 

This is a charming work by a new authoress, 
Her principal object is to place Christianity in its 
true light—to show its present and ultimate effect 
upon the human race—its power in soothing every 
heart and enlightening every path, however dark 
before. 

Published by 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
: No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 6—3t 3 | 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—CorneEtivs & 
BaKeR, Manufacturers of Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street 5 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap 5—ly 


\ UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 

NEW YORK.—The assets of this Company 
exceed four and a half millions of dollars, and are 
invested in Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate 
worth over nine millions of dollars. 

The business of the Company is confined exclu- 
sively to insurance on lives, and is conducted on 
the mutual principle. 

Premiums and losses paid in cash. 
The Company has paid, in claims on a 

Policies, $2,314,845.00 
In addition to bonuses on said Poli- 

cies, (being their share of profits,) 


$2,478,915.13 
Pamphlets, giving all requisite information, can 
be had on application to 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, 
Agent for Pennsylvania, 
No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
june 5—12m 


OOKING-GLASSES.—James S. Earre & Son, 
Manufacturers of Looking-Glasses, for Man- 

tels, Piers, and Side Walls, of every size, style and 

shape. 

Pier Tables, Cornices, Brackets, Consols, of new 
and elegant designs; and 

Picture Frames, with frames for Portraits, Minia- 
tures, and Photographs, in every variety of style 
and price. Importers of Engravings, every new 
publication being received the moment of issue, and 
Oil Paintings from the studios of the best and most 
celebrated American and European Artists. 

A large Gallery of Paintings open at all times, 
free. Wholesale and Retail dealers in Mahogany 
and Walnut framed Looking-Glasses, to which 
they invite the attention of country customers. 

JAMES S. EARLE & SON, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Opposite the Girard House. 


oct 30—tf 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 

fur sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 

boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 

other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 

durable manner. For full particulars as to many 

recent improvements, warantee, diameter of Bells, 

space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 

&c., send fora Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 


june 19—ly* West Troy, New York. 


EW BOOKS FROM THE PRESS OF THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 

Published Saturday, Sep ember 4th.—Cooper Gent, 
and other Sketches, from The Country Pastor’s 
Visit to his Poor. 18mo.cloth. A record of God’s 
gracious dealings with the meanest and humblest 
of his creatures. Sunday-school teachers and other 
visitors to the abodes of poverty and misery will be 
encouraged by it. Asa testimony to God’s faith- 
fulness in bestowing his biessing upon labcurs 
wrought in Christ’s name among the children of sor- 
row and suffering, such a record has permanent 
value; while it also serves as a sample of the me- 
thod of appraaching, instructing, and winning those 
who are supposed to be alienated from the common 
sympathies of life. 

Published Saturday, September 11th.— Lottie’s 
Thought Book. Beautilully Illustrated. 12mo. 
c'oth. 

Published Saturday, September 18th.—Oracles. A 
Daily Scriptura! Text-Book on an entirely original 
plan. 32mo. cloth. 
To be followed on 

Saturday, September 25th, by Grace Triumphant. 
A brief Memoir of John Fleming. By a Teacher. 
18mo. cloth. 

On Saturday, October 2d.—How to Live. Iilus- 
trated in the Lives of Frederick Perthes, the Man 
of Business; Gerard Tersteegen, the Christian La- 
bourer; James Montgomery, the Christian Man of 
Letters. 12mo. cloth. 

On Saturday, October 9th.—Harry Seymour, the 
Little Boy whuse Feet would run Home. 18mo. 
cloth. 

On Saturday, October 16th.—Mrs. Cooper’s Story ; 
or, The Golden Mushroom. 18mo. cloth. ‘ 

On Saturday, October 23d.—Kitty Maynard; or 
To Obey is better than Sacrifice. By the author of 
Irish Amy, Ready Work, &c. 18mo. cloth. 

On Saturday, October 30th.—A Week with Fan- 
ny; or, The Fifth Commandment. 18mo. cloth. 
Embellished from original designs. 

On Saturday, November 6th.—Union Notes on 
the Gospels; Compiled and prepared with especial 
reference to the wants of Parents and Sunday- 
Part II.—Luke and John. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. Robert J. Parvin of Leroy, New 
York. 18mo. cloth. 

On Saturday, November 13th.—Allis Family; or, 
Scenes of Western Life. 18mo. cloth. 

Daisy; or, The Lost Lamb. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. 

On Saturday, November 20th.—The Drama of 
Drunkenness; or, Sixteen Scenes in the Drunkard’s 
Theatre. 18mo. cloth. 

On Saturday, November 27th.—Oshielle; or, Mis- 
sionary Life in Africa. 18mo. cloth. Fully Illus- 
trated. 

Several other books of great interest will be pub- 
lished during the season, by the 

AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut street, Philadel phia. 


And for sale by all Booksellers, oct 2—13t 


and Revised. 


164,070.13 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Discourses on Com- 
mon Topics of Christian Faith and Practice. 
By the Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. 8vo. $32. 
Nature and the Supernatural, as together consti- 
tuting the one System of God. By the Rev. Horace 
Bushael!l. 8vo. $2. 
The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Translated out of the original Greek, 
and with former Translations diligently Compared 
i2mo. $l. 
The Harvest and the Reapers; Home-work for 
all, and how todo it. By the Rev. Harvey New- 
comb. -16mo. 63 cents. 

Lyra Germania. Second Series, The Christian 
Life. Translated from the German. By Catherine 
Winkworth. I2mo. 75 cents. 

Memoirs, Letters, and Journals of Harriet Maria 
Jukes, wife of the late Rev. Mark R. Jukes. Com- 
piled and edited by Mrs. H. A. Gilbert. 16mo. 75 
cents. 

Inquiries and Suggestions in regard to the Foun- 
ealee of Faith in the Word of God. By Albert 
Barnes. i2mo. 60 cents. 

The Theology of Christian Experience; designed 
as an Exposition of the **Common Faith’ of the 
Church of God. By the Rev. George D. Arm- 
strong, D.D. 12mo. $1.2, 

Peasant Life in Germany. By Miss Anna C. 
Lynch Johnson. $1.25. 

The Higher Christian Life. In three Parts. Part 
I—What it is; Part il.—How Attained; Part 
1II.—Progress and Power. By Rev. W. E. Board- 
man, $1. 
The Pastor of the Old Stone Charch. Mr. Hotch- 
kin’s Memorial, Judge Elmer’s Eulogy, and Mr. 
Burtt’s Address, Commemorative of the Rev. Ethan 
Osborn, late Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fairfield, New Jersey. 12mo. 75 cents. 

The Beautiful Home, and other Letters to a 
Child. By the author of Ministering Children. 
18mo. 30 cents. 

_ The Heights of Eidelberg. By Helen Hazlett. 


16mo. 75 cents. 

Our Little Girls. Bythe author of A Little Lea- 
ven,and What it Wrought. 16mo. 40 cents. 

The Babes in the Basket; or, Daph and her 
Charge. By the author of id Lucy, Heart and 
Hand. 16mo. 50 cents. 

A Little Leaven, and What it Wrought at Mrs. 
Blake’s School. l6mo. 60 cents. 

Sidney Grey; a Tale of School Life. By the au- 
thor of Mia andCharlie. 16mo. 75 cents. 

“.* Any of the above will be sent by mail, free 
of postage, on receipt of the price. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
nov 13—3t 


DECORATOR.—D’ Orsay’s Patent Si- 
lexion, or Water.proof Fresco.—This Fresco 
is intended for the interior decoration of Churches, 
Halls, &c. It has given the utmost satisfaction 
where it has been used, and is the only Fresco that 
will resist the action of damp, or leaks from the 
roof or sides. I warrant al] work done. 

I also furnish beautiful styles of Stained Glass 
for Church windows, at less cost than work of 
this kind has been done for heretofore. Further 
information may be obtained by circular, by ad- 


dressing J.STANLEY D°ORSAY, 
Artist and Church Decorator, 
oct 2—13t No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


AMILY FLOUR AND MEAL.—The Subscrib- 
ers have constantly on hand all the best 
brands of Flour from St. Louis, Ohio, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania, selected with care for family use. 
Also the choicest Buckwheat Meal, Corn Meal, 
and Graham Flours. For sale, anddelivered at the 
lowest cash prices. 
ALLMANN & ZEHNDER, Flour Dealers, 
Corner of fourth and Vine streets, Philadelphia. 
oct 30—13t 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


ROVER & BAKER’S NEW AND ELEGANT 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES.—No. 495 

Broadway, New York, and 730 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia.—The Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine Company sell the two best Machines in use. 
One makes the Shuttle, or Lock Stitch, a stitch well 
adapted for sewing goods that are not to be washed 
and ironed; the other is a Machine making the 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch, or, the Lock 
Stitch that is Locked. 

A New Style. Price $50. 

This Machine is a great improvement upon all 
previous Machines for family use. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Grover & Baker’s is the best.— American Agriculturist ist. 
To allof which the Tribune says Amen.— New York Tribune. 
It is all that it claims to be—New York . 
It finishes its own work; others do not —Home Journal. 
We give it the preference.—American Baptist. 
It needs only to be s¢en to be appreciated.— Phren. Journal, 
Adapted for woollens, linen, or cotton.— Am. Med, Monthly. 
We like Grover & Baker's best.—Zadies’ Wreath. 
Which is best? Grover & Baker’s.— New York Dispatch. 
Superior to all others.— New York Mercury. 
We have no hesitation in recommending it.— NV. F. Express. 
It requires no re-spooling.—New York Evangelist. 
For family use they are unrivalled.—N. Y. Daily News. 
They sewa seam that will not rip.— New York Courier. 
It performs nobly and expeditiously.—WN. Y. Examiner. 
Remarkable for the elasticity of seam.— Police Gazette. 
Well adapted to all kinds of family sewing.—W. Y. Observer. 
Best adapted for family use—New York Day Book. 
We do not hesitate to recommend it.—WN. Y. Chronicle. 
It sews strongly, and does not rip.—Li/e Illustrated. 
The prince of inventions.— Protestant Churchman, 
It is woman’s best friend.— New York Weekly News. 
We give our preference to Grover & Baker’s.—Student. 
The most blessed invention of modern times.— Mothers’ Mag. 
It makes a pleasure of a toil.— New York Evening Post. 
The favourite for family use.—Brooklyn Star. 
We highly appreciate their value— American Missionary. 
Its great merit is in its peculiar stitch. Fumily Circle. 
We attest its simplicity and durability— National Magazine, 
We know of none having equal claims — Journal. 
Admitted to be the best extant —Virginia Argus. 


Send for a Circular.-GX 
nov 6—13t 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
—The Publications of the Board have beea 
divided into Libraries, as follows: 
MINISTERS? LIBRARY. 
By Catalogue. For Cash. | 
37 volumes, up to No. 485, $32.90 $24.67 
CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY. 
229 volumes, up to No. 506: 
By Catalogue. For Cash. 
$85.47 $64.10 
91.62 68.64 
SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
207 volumes, up to No. 504: 
By Catalogue, For Cash. 
$41.00 $30.75 |. 
48.45 36.34 


TOTAL LIBRARY. 


473 volumes: 
By Catalogue. For Cash. 
Price in best binding, $172.87 $129.65 
Xe Any portion of these Libraries may be pur- 
chased for cash, with a discount of 23 per cent. 
from the Catalogue price, provided the gross 

amount be not less than $12. Address 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Half roan, 
Muslin, 


Half roan, 
Muslin, 


nov 6—tf 


OON PRAYER-MEETING; or, the Origin, 
Character, and Progress of the Daily Noon 
Prayer- Meeting in the North Dutch Church in Ful- 
ton Street, New York.—Prepared from Authentic 
Materials, by the Rev. TalbotW. Chambers, D.D., 
one of the Pastors of the Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch Church in the City of New York. 

Tue Boarp or PuBLICATION OF THE REFORMED | 
Protestant DutcH Cuurca have in press, and 
will issue early next week, a volume with the- 
above name. It will contain over 300 pages, I2mo., 
and will be printed and bound in the best style. 
Price $1. 

Table of Contents.—1. Sketch of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, and the Cellegiate Church. 2. His- 
tory of the North Dutch Church in Fulton Street. 
3. Missionary Operations in the North Church. 
4. Origin of the Noon Prayer-meeting. 5. Its Cha- 
racter. 6. Its Progress. 7. The Globe Hotel 
Meetings, and the most striking incidents con- 
nected with them. 8, Requests for Prayer. 9. Re- 
quests for Thanks. 10. Answers to Prayers. 11. In- 
stances of Conversions. 12. Other Incidents. 
13. Anniversary Prayer-meeting. 14. Philadelphia 
Noon Prayer-meetings. 15. Reflections. 

The volume will also contain the following beau- 
tiful illustrations:—1. A view of the North Dutch 
Church. 2.:The Door-way. 3. Harpending Coat 
of Arms. 4. View of the Consistory Room. 5. View 
of the Room in the Third Story of the Consistory 
Room, in which the Meeting was commenced. 
6. View of the Room inthe Second Story. 7. Fac- 
Similes of the Cards which are hung in the Room 
and at the Gateway. 8. Fac-Similes of some of the 
most interesting Requests. 9. Portrait (steel en- 
graving) of the Rev. John Knox, D.D., late Senior 
Pastor of the Collegiate Church. 10. Portrait 
(steel engraving) of the Rev. Thomas DeWitt, D.D., 
present Senior Pastor. 11. Portrait (steel engrav- 
ing) of Mr. J. C. Lanphier, the Lay Missionary of 
the North Church. 

The design of this volume is to give an anthentic 
account of the progress of this most remarkable 
religious movement, and to trace the gracious hand 
of the Lord in the manifold blessings which have, 
through this instrumentality, been poured out. The 
Board would call the attention of the trade, and 
also of the Christian public, to the following recom- 
mendations from the pens of the Rev. Drs. De Witt 
and Bethune. 

Letter of Rev. Dr. De Witt.—The volume pre- 
pared by my colleague, the Rev. Dr. Chambers, en- 
titled ** The Noon Prayer-Meeting,’? will doubtless 
attract the interest of the Christian public at large. 
It traces from the first institution of the Noon-day 
Prayer-meeting in September, 1857, its onward pro- 
gress and widening diffusion, with the blessed re- 
suits which have followed. It has been carefully 
prepared, and full reliance may be placed upon the 
accuracy of its statements. It is hoped that it may 
be in some degree instrumental, uuder the divine 
blessings, in cherishing and extending the religious 
influence now spread through our country. _ 

Tuomas De Witt. 

Letter of Rev. Dr. Bethune.—The religious pub- 
lic, at home and abroad, must be hungry for full 
and authentic information respecting the origin and 
history of ** The Noon Prayer- Meeting,’ which, as 
is well known, had its beginning in the Lecture or 
Consistory Room of the North Dutch Church, Ful- 
ton street, New York: This work is the very 
thing we need. Its author, the Rev. Dr. Chambers, 
one of the pastors of the Church on whose premises 
the Prayer-meeting has been held, has had every 
Opportunity to know and collect the facts. His 
literary ability will be found to be worthy of his 
high position, and his deep sympathy with the 
blessed movement has shed through his pages an 
ardour of pious earnestness, controlled by a prayer- 
ful sobriety, which renders his narrative both inter- 
esting and trustworthy. He deserves, as, doubt- 
less he will receive, the thanks of us all. 

Georce W. BetHuse, 
Minister of Ref. Dutch Church, Brooklyn Heights. 

A liberal discount will be allowed to the trade, 
from whom orders are solicited, which will be filled 
in the order received. Address, 

WILLIAM FERRIS, Agent, 
Synod’s Rooms, 6! Franklin Street, New York. 


nov 13—3t 4 


far, any of his 
been well-founded 
received. Competent judges agree that it is 
best book. 
satisfaction given by the previous works of the same 
author are remem 
praise. 


November 20, 1858. 


R. BRADBURY’S NEW AND GREAT 
WORK.—THE JUBILEE; An extensive Col- 


lection of Church Music for the Choir, the Congre- 
gtion, and the Singing-School; to which is added 
the Sacred , th Queen, for 
Marical Conventions, Societies, &c. By Williem 
B. Bradbury, author of the Shawm, and many other 


Cantata Asther, the 


ular Music Books. 
PT ne belief of the author, as ex in his Pre- 
face, that this book would be found to ezcel, by 


revious works, is proved to have 
by the favour with which vy 


When the great success attained, and 
red, thie is seen to be high 


The Jubilee contains about fity per cent. more 


matter than other collections of Church Music pub- 
lished thie or last season. Space is thus afforded 
for the greatest abundance and variety of material, 
new and old. 
hundred Psalm fand Hymn Tunes of all metres. 
This large number of tunes givee opportunity fora 
most copious selection of the favourite old tunes 
already published, and especially such asare adapt- 
ed for Congregational Singing, and at the same 
time leaves space for a great abundance of new 
tunes, now first published 

numerous sources. J 
hundred and twenty five Anthems, short pieces for 
opening and ctosing worship, Chants, and other 
Sacred Pieces for Public Worship, Concerts, Con- 
ventions, Singing-Schools, Social Songs, &c. 


The Jubilee contains over seven 


which are drawn from 


The Jubilee also contains one 


It includes, also, The New Singing-Class; being 


a Manual of Instruction in Vocal Music, very free- 
ly illustrated with Exercises, and Sol- 
feggios, to which is add 

of Singing-School Music, as Glees, Songs, Rounds, 


a considerable amount 


A new feature in such a book is, also, the intro- 


duction of The Study of Singing, by Lablache, who 
has long occupied the foremost position in the world 
as a singer and trainer of the voice. 


The Jubilee aleo contains Vocalizing Exercises, 


from ** Mason’s Vocalizing Exercises and Solf 
gios.”? 
Articulation, from ** Russell’s Elements of Musical 
Articulation.” 


Another feature is, Practical Exercises in 


It will be seen that, as a Book for Singing-Schools, 


the Jubilee presents extraordinary attractions. 


Esther, or the Beautiful Queen, Mr. Bradbury's 
new Sacred Cantata, will be found most appropriate 
and interesting for Conventions, Sacred Concerts, 
aad Choir and Singing-School practice. 

Anthem Edition of the Jubilee. 


For those who prefer it, an edition is now issued — 


omitting the Cantata Esther, and giving in its place 
an additional number of new and attractive short 
pieces for opening and closing worship. Those 
wishing thie edition will please order ** Anthem 
Edition.” 

The best evidence of the popularity and success 
of the Jubilee is contained in the fact that it has al- 
ready reached a circulation of over 40,000 copies ! 

i Price, $8 per dozen, in New York. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 

108 and 110 Duane street, New York. 
nov 6—3teow 


OR WORKING CHRISTIANS —Goutp & Lin- 
coin, No. 59 Washington street, Boston, have 
just published— 

The Harvest and the Reapers; Home Work for 
all, and how to do it. By the Rev. Harvey New- 
comb. Dedicated to the Converts of 1858. 16ma. 
Cloth, 63 cents. 

This work gives a full and detailed account of the 
Mission Sabbath-school system in Brooklyn and 
New York, its methods, and its remarkable results, 
It shows what may be done by showing what has 
been done. It shows how much there is now to 
be done at home. It shows how todo it. Every 
man interested in the work of saving men, every 

rofessing Christian, will find this work to be for 

im. For the converts in the present revival it is 
especially designed and adapted. Do not pass it 
by. nov 13—3t 


BUILDERS AND THE PUBLIC GENERAL- 
LY.—Plumbing and Gasfitting.—We have on 
hand a full assortment of all articles in our line, 
such as Lift and Force Pumps, Water Closets, Bath 


Tubs, Wash Basins, Hydrants, &c4 which we are 


prepared to put up at moderate rates. Gae-pipe 
put | in public or private buildings. Gas Fix- 
tures furnished. All work warranted. 
LEINEAU & OGELSBY, 
No. 21 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
sep 25—2m 


HE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
Publishes 
Books for Children and Y@uth, being the largest 
collection in the country. They are now publishing 
a new Book every Saturday Morning. - 

Elegantly illustrated Catalogues may be had 

without charge, by addressing the 
AMERICAN SUNDA Y-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Xr A large assortment of Bibles, together with 
the Devotional Books used in the various evangeli- 
cal churches, always kept. oct 9—tf 

AVING FUND.—UNITED STATES TRUST 

COMPANY—Corner of Third and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. 

Large and small sums received, and paid back 
on demand, without notice, with Five per cent in- 
terest, from the day of deposit to the day of with- 
drawal. 

Office hours from nine until five o’clock every 
day, and on Monday evening from seven until nine 


President—STEPHEN R.CRAWFORD. 

Treasurer—PLINY FISK. 

Teller—JAMES R. HUNTER. ae 
ap 17—tf 

RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COMMER- 

CIAL COLLEGE.—North-east corner af Sev- 
enth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.—An Insti- 
tution designed to prepare young men for active 
business. Established September, 1844. Char- 
tered June 4th, 1855. 

Boarp oF TrusteEs.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, David 8S. Brown, A. V. Parsons, Isaac 
Hacker, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, Joshua 
Lippincott, Jr. 

Facu.tty.—S. H. Crittenden, Principal, Consult- 
ing Accountant, and Instructor in Commercial 
Customs. Thomas W. Moore, Professor of Pen- 
manship. George M. Thrasher, Professor of Science 
of Accounts. John Groesbeck, Professor of Book- 
Keeping and Phonography. Augustus Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. 

&> Catalogues, containing terms and all desira- 
ble information concerning the Institution, to be 
had on applying at the College. mar 13—9m* 


NSTRUCTION IN MUSIC.—A. R. Tay tor, Pro- 

fessor of Music, (and Conductor of the Music 

in the West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 

delphia,) begs leave to inform his friends and pa- 

trons that it is his intention, during the coming 

season, to devote special attention to the Instruc- 
tion of Classes in VUCAL MUSIC. 

Private lessons on Piano, or in Singing, attended 
to as usual, at his own residence or that of the pu- 
pils. : A. R. TAYLOR, 

No. 676 North Twelfth street, Philadelphia. 
oct 23—10t 


eS Lady, who has had some years 
experience as Principal of a Young Ladies? 
Seminary, wishes to find a good location for open- 
ing such an Institution in January next. Can secure 
excellent assistants in Music and Painting. A Pres- 
byterian community in the South or South-west 
preferred. With full particulars in regard to loca- 
tion, probable number of pupils, and rates of tuition, 
address L. 8. G.,?? Washington, District of Colum- 
bia. sep 25—9t* 


DUCATION.—A Young Lady, fully competent 
to teach all the branches of an English educas 
tion, including Penmanship and Algebra, and also 
the rudiments of Music and the French Language, 
would take charge of a few children at their own 
residence. References given and required. Ad- 
dress ** A. B. C.,”? at the office of the Presbyterian, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 13—3t* 


LLEN GROVE BOARDING AND DAY 

SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—Frankford, 

Pennsylvania.—Six miles from Market street, Phil- 
adel! phia. 

The Course of Instruction in this School is com- 
prehensive and thorough. Young Ladies received 
at any time during the Session. Parents who in- 
tend to place their daughters at this Institution, 
will do well to make immediate application to 

Mas. E. L. THOMPSON, 
Principal and Superintendent. 


nov 13—4t* 


EACHER WANTED—To take charge of a 
School at Lauderdale Springs, Mississippi. A 
single man preferred. The situation is very healthy, 
150 miles above Mobile, on the Mobile and Ohio 


Railroad. Address POSTMASTER, 
nov 13—4t Lauderdale Springs, Mississippi. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 608 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phifa- 
— and No, 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollurs, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 


To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 


strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discon- 
tinued until all arrearages are paid, except at the 
discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents: each repeti- 
tion of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance, — 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 


Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 


With an additional copy to the agent. 


Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


With an additional copy to the agent. 
(CP The money must always be sent in advance, 


When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


One Thousand Choice Illustrated 
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